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GRIND 
AX? 


We sincerely think so. And in 
this case, we hope you agree, be- 
cause we have one to grind. 

Simply this: The National 
Catholic Decency in Reading 
Program is a worthy program and 


a valuable part of your child's 
education. 


Why? Because it offers a work- 
ing opportunity for young people 
to conduct business at the adult 
level. Because it distributes Cath- 
olic publications and worthwhile 
general interest magazines to the 
home through after-school  stu- 
dent efforts. Because it provides 


student development in poise and 
self-confidence, plus worthy con- 
tributions to the school. 


The Decency in Reading Pro- 
gram is sponsored by this publica- 
tion, the Catholic Digest, and 63 
other Catholic publishers. It of 
course increases the circulation 
of our magazine. We admit it; we 
enjoy it. We think enough of our 
magazine to want it read. 


If your children are participat- 
ing in the program, you know 
what a meaningful experience it 
is for them, and we know you 
take an active interest in that 
participation. 
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HAVE SEEN some of the pre- 
I limary schedules for next 

fall’s television and I would 
like to tell you that we can look 
forward to a season of imagina- 
tive originality and artistic 
achievement — I really would like 
to tell you this but I believe hon- 
esty is the best policy and so I 
must regretfully inform you there 
is the prospect of more violence, 
more westerns, more quiz shows 
and a minimum of hopeful pros- 
pects. 

Yet it isn’t fair to paint a com- 
pletely black picture. Sunday will 
offer the DuPont Show of the 
Week; Tuesday a dramatic an- 
thology; Wednesday will con- 
tinue the U.S. Steel Hour and 
Armstrong Circle Theater and add 
programs featuring Bob Newhart 
and Brinkley’s Journal; Thursday 
brings Mitch Miller’s Sing Along 
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Preview of fall’s 
television schedules 


By Dale Francis 


and CBS Reports; Friday offers 
an hour long Twilight Zone pro- 
am. 

Children still get Dennis the 
Menace — which I like and I don’t 
care what anyone says — and 
Bugs Bunny. There is a new pro- 
gram with Alvin and the Chip- 
munks on the schedule. The ad- 
vance schedules I have don’t list 
Lassie and I’ve been wondering 
if maybe she got to running chick- 
ens and they had to get rid of her 
— but I doubt it. Lassie will prob- 
ably be back. 

I'm sorry to see no place on the 
schedules for Loretta Young. It 
would be a shame for television 
to lose its most grscious woman. 
I know Ann Southern wrapped up 
her series with the last show last 
spring but it doesn’t seem fair to 
deprive us of her either. 

I’m glad to see Ed Sullivan will 
be back and Danny Thomas will 
return with one of the pleasantest 
of all family shows. Those peren- 
nial Nelsons will be back, so will 
the Real McCoys. Dinah Shore 
will return but on Friday nights. 
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GUIDE TO FAMILY ENTERTAINMENT 3 


There are so many good things 
still available that the television 
set properly used — that is, turned 
off except when something worth- 
while is on — can still be an in- 
strument of entertainment. 

I don’t like the fact that “The 
Untouchables” and “Sunset Strip” 
have inspired imitators; I don’t 
need the hour and a half we will 
now have of “Gunsmoke” and I 
don't need even a half hour of 
“Have Gun, Will Travel” which 
will return. 


Katuy Grant Crosby had 
never impressed me one way or 
another. I knew she was Bing 
Crosby's wife and I admired her 
udgment in choosing her hus- 

nd; I knew she was a convert 
to the Catholic Church and I 
know the priest who instructed 
her; I'd seen her in several films 
and thought her always a pleasant 
young woman — but now I have 
a great admiration for her. 

My admiration for her was 
born out of her part in a senator- 
ial election we had in Texas. 
When Lyndon Johnson got a bet- 
ter job, Texas needed a replace- 
ment. Nothing is done in a half 
way manner in Texas so when we 
had an election we had 71 candi- 
dates for the office. Before the 
election date, six candidates drop- 
ped out and one died, but there 
were still 64 candidates for sena- 
tor. 

One of the candidates for the 


office was Delbert Grandstaff, 
who is the father of Kathy Grant. 
While Mr. Grandstaff didn’t have 
a chance for election — only six 
of the 64 were seriously consider- 
ed — he was a man who deserved 
respect. He was a school teacher 
with an excellent record, he had 
served in municipal positions of 
trust in the Texas community in 
which he lived. But, to be com- 
pletely realistic about it, no one 
thought for a split second he 
could ever win the office. 

But Kathy Grant came to Texas 
and she campaigned for her fa- 
ther. She travelled all through the 
state with her parents, giving 
talks and drawing crowds which 
listened to her politely as she told 
them her father was a good man 
deserving to be elected. She pur- 
chased radio time over the state 
to tell the people how highly she 
thought of her father. 

It gave me a new appreciation 
of Kathy Grant Crosby. I knew 
that she was right, her father was 
a good man; I knew he'd prob- 
ably make a good senator, as good 
as either of the two men who won 
their way into the runoffs. But the 
way I knew he was a good man 
was through his daughter. Any 
man who has the loving loyalty of 
his daughter, who was so admir- 
ed by a daughter that she came to 
a his futile campaign, has to 

a good man. 

Delbert Grandstaff won't be 

senator but he can mark himself 
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down as a successful man because 
he is obviously loved and respect- 
ed by his daughter. And Kathy 
Grant Crosby will always have a 
special place of admiration in my 
memory as a daughter who was 
willing to let the whole world 
know how proud she was of her 
dad. 


THOSE PEOPLE who put out 
good money to pay for radio and 
television advertising should ap- 
preciate me — I listen and watch 
their commercials with great at- 
tention. Sometimes I find the 
commercials better than the pro- 


ams. 

That delightful Texaco adver- 
tisement in which not a word is 
but the camera records 

small adventures of a small 


July 


boy is something I could watch 
over and over. 

But then there are some com- 
mercials that later I’m not certain 
whether I really heard at all. I 
keep thinking I must have dream- 
ed them but then they re-appear 
and I know they must actually 
exist or else I’m in some sort of 
pyschological trouble. 

Typical of the kind of a com- 
mercial I mean is the one of the 
toothpaste company that gives a 
rain hat with each tube of tooth- 
paste. The first time I heard it I 
felt certain I must not have heard 
it. But I keep hearing it and now 
I'm certain it must be real. 

Yet there is a lack of reality in 
it. Why should a rain hat go with 
toothpaste? How did the idea 
originate? I try to imagine a 
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board meeting. The chairman of 
the board is sitting there, sur- 
rounded by solemn-browed exec- 
utives. There is silence, all are 
trying to think of some magic 
formula to increase sales. Then 
someone speaks: 

“I know, let’s give a rain hat 
with each tube of toothpaste.” 

I try to imagine the reactions 
of the others. How do hard-head- 
ed businessmen respond to a sug- 
gestion like that? Does one, per- 
haps jealous of the other's origin- 
ality, suggest that they give over- 
shoes instead and get voted 
down? 

There is a kind of a surrealistic 
quality about the whole idea and 
I never hear the commercial — 
that is if I really do hear it — 
without soaring off into fantasy. 

But then maybe the explana- 
tion is prosaic. Maybe the broth- 
er-in-law of the chairman of the 
board bought up a huge supply 
of rain caps and his wife got on 
him to help her brother out. May- 
be that’s it. I bet it is. 


I NEVER SEE Jack Coogan’s bald 
pate without remembering the 
time he got his haircut. When I 
was a kid, Jackie Coogan was the 
child star of the day. A cute little 
fellow with hair cut in a kind of a 
rough bob, he was appealing even 
to a fellow kid. 

The day the Jewel theater play- 
ed the movie in which he got his 
first haircut, they gave away free 
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Holloway butterscotch carmel 
suckers. I got so interested in 
Jackie’s haircut I bit right down 
on the sucker and out came one 
of my teeth. 

That’s what I think of when I 
see the bald head of Jack Coogan 
— the day he got a haircut and my 
tooth came out. 


Wuen Ricuarp Cromwell died 
even Variety carried only a 
couple of lines in the obituary 
column. That shocked me. There 
was a time when he was one of 
the big stars in Hollywood. May- 
be not the biggest but still an im- 
portant man. He had a shy, hesi- 
tant manner — he was a different 
star in a day when the wisecrack- 
ing, suave William Powell and 
Robert Montgomery type charac- 
ters were marquee names. 

But something happened, I 
have no idea what, and he didn’t 
get roles any more and he was 
forgotten — forgotten even by 
people who admired him. When 
he died I was surprised not only 
that his death made such small 
news but surprised, I guess, that 
he had still been living so re- 
cently. 

I wish someone would go to 
Hollywood and make a movie 
that would use all those once well 
known stars who today are for- 
gotten. There must be half a 
hundred once familiar faces that 
people like me would like to see 
again. 
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A FELLOW TOLD me that the 
other day he saw a movie on tele- 
vision so old that Walter Brennan 
got the girl He was kidding; 
Walter Brennan never did get the 
girl. He played old guys even 
when he was a young guy — a 
casting that came because he was 
a good actor who had false teeth 
that he could take out to make 
him look old. 

But I like to see old movies. 
There were so many that were 
worth seeing and are worth see- 
ing yet — and seeing an old movie 
that you saw for the first time 25 
years ago can put you on a nostal- 
gia kick. 

Of course, not all old movies 
were worth seeing and_ that’s 
where the trouble lies. Many 
television viewers have grown 
tired of seeing time-wasting old 
films and so they simply watch 
none — which means they miss 
some excellent films. 

Not long ago I decided to do 
something about this. I went 
through the lists of all the old 
films offered on television. First, 
I cut out all those not approved 
by the Legion of Decency. This 
eliminated a large percentage of 
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films for there were many “B” 
films among them. 

With the A-1 and A-2 films be- 
fore me, I went through and 
chose the 777 best films. These I 
arranged in two lists — those for 
the entire family and those for the 
grownups. Then I wrote brief re- 
views of each of the 777 best 
films, trying to tell just enough to 
interest you. Some of these I 
marked specially as films you 
should make a great effort to see, 
films that classify as classics. 
Some films are recommended for 
their whole content, others for 
the opportunity they give to 
watch an outstanding perform- 
ance by some long ago actor or 
actress. It is, I believe, a guide 
that will be of real value to fam- 
ilies that watch television. I made 
no effort to list films of recent 
origin — mostly it is a listing of 
those films of the ’30s and ’40s 
that you've forgotten or never 
knew about. 

Our Sunday Visitor Press is 
publishing this book. We are call- 
ing it “A Guide to Movies on 
Television.” Ill let you know 
when this book is ready and its 
price. 


A wire caucuTt her husband reading the card from a fortune- 


telling machine: 


“H'm! So you're to have a beautiful and charming wife, are you? 
Not while I’m alive, Horace — not while I’m alive.” — The Liguorian 
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FICTION 


Neighbor's. 
Vife 


Julie hadn't gone to the garden 
party. She was with a married 
man who had a bad reputation 


LIE BAXTER went to the 
open french window 
and called: 

“Harry! Lunch!” A 
vague answering shout came 
from the end of the long garden, 
but there was no other reaction. 
It was the third time she had 
made the announcement. Like 
banns, she thought, as she sat 
down alone and wondered why a 
few years of marriage could turn 
that institution into such a hum- 


Messenger of the Sacred Heart (October, '60), Avostigship 
_of Prayer, 515 E. Fordham Rd., New York 5 rf 


Condensed from The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
Georgia Loyal 


drum affair. What was she but 
a piece of domestic machinery 
whose efficiency was taken for 
granted? 

She supposed all men were the 
same; selfish and_ self-centered, 
but there must be few of them so 
completely so as her husband. He 
expected appetizing meals, but 
he was rarely on time for them, 
and while today’s lunch was cold, 
it would have been all the same 
if it had been hot. Besides, she 
wanted to get cleared away 
quickly, as she was going to the 
Women’s Civic Society garden 
party. 

Thank goodness she had never 
let housekeeping swamp her. She 
had seen the mistake so many 
other women made. She had re- 
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fused to become housebound and 
had kept a firm hold on things 
that had interested her before 
marriage, so when Harry had be- 
come the biggest bore in exis- 
tence she had more than one 
field in which to exercise her 
personality. Harry’s life consisted 
of office and garden, and his con- 
versation and that of his cronies 
was rarely about anything else. 
When Bob Walsh or old Mr. Car- 
ter looked in, Julie always had 
some good excuse for leaving the 
men on their own after provid- 
ing a satisfactory sandwich-tray. 
Julie was half-way through 
lunch when her husband appear- 
ed, leaving evidence of his re- 
cent occupation on floor and rugs. 
Julie noted it with the resigna- 
tion of a chronic sufferer and ate 
on in silence, thinking that be- 
sides being both irritating and 
boring, Harry Baxter was so ut- 
terly undistinguished-looking and 
beginning to look positively mid- 
dle-aged, although he was only 
five years older than she was. 
Other men older than Harry were 
much younger looking, but then 
they were so much more alive; 
Mike Patterson, for instance. 
The Pattersons were newcom- 
ers to the neighborhood and up 
to now had been only nodding 
acquaintances, but last night 
Mike had brought Julie home 
from the theater and had proved 
a very pleasant escort. He had 
talked well and __ intelligently 


July 


about the play, a thing Harry was 
hardly capable of even in the 
days of their engagement, and it 
was impossible to imagine Mike 
becoming a bore under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Her husband’s voice broke into 
her thoughts. “I’ve been fixing 
those roses on the end fence; 
wanted doing badly.” 

“Yes,” said Julie, “I heard you; 
the hammering woke me at half 
past seven. I should have thought 
you'd have been glad to sleep an 
extra hour, as your day off is the 
only chance you get, especially 
as you were too tired last night to 
fetch me home from the theater, 
as you promised.” 

“I told you when you got in, 
Julie, that I'd dropped off to sleep 
in the armchair. I was knocked 
out yesterday.” 

“Which is why you're slaving 
out there today as if your life de- 
pended on it, I suppose? It would 
do you far more good if you used 
the garden to relax in instead of 
making a god of it, as you do.” 

Harry ignored this reproof and 
wandered off to digest his meal 
under the trees, while he thought 
out plans for making his garden 
the best in the neighborhood, 
and the surest way of beating 
last year’s winner of the dahlia 
award. 

Half an hour later, Julie, slim 
and pretty in a lime-green linen 
suit with a hat apparently 
made of camellias on dark 
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head, went again to the french 
window. “Harry,” she called, “I’m 
going out. I don’t suppose I'll be 
gone more than a couple of 
hours.” Before she had finished 
speaking, an absent-minded “O.- 
K.” came from the shrubbery, fol- 
lowed by the sound of chopping. 

Julie hesitated a moment and 
then walked back into the house 
and out the front door. She was 
pretty certain Harry hadn't heard 
what she’d said, but she wasn’t 
going to pick her way in white 
pin-heeled shoes down a crazy- 
paved path strewn with pitfalls 
in the form of buckets of mold, 
baskets of rubbish and well-oiled 
garden tools. 

The lawn under the trees was 
cool and inviting and, for a mo- 
ment, she wished she could sit 
there in a long chair and do noth- 
ing, for a hot morning had chang- 
ed to a sultry afternoon, but she 
could do that any day in Harry’s 
absence. It would be no rest for 
her with him dodging about and 
making noise all the time. How 
he could consider hard manual 
labor, in a temperature that was 
a danger to his blood-pressure, as 
a pleasure was beyond her. The 
heat was quite oppressive and she 
would be glad when she reached 
her destination and could sit 
chatting over an iced drink in the 
shade. 

She looked cool enough, how- 
ever, as she walked along, consci- 
ous of more than one admiring 
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glance in her direction. Julie had 
very little real vanity and cer- 
tainly neither the mind nor the 
manner of a flirt, but she liked to 
be admired as an attractive, well- 
dressed woman. She couldn't re- 
member when she had last had a 
compliment from Harry; as she 
often told herself, as far as he 
was concerned, she could go 
about in a sack with a rope round 
the middle. But that was no rea- 
son why she should neglect her 
appearance as sO many women 
did; Maisie Patterson, for  in- 
stance. 

Julie had only seen her about 
twice, but she had a general im- 
pression of apathetic limpness. 
Julie thought how strangely ill- 
matched some married couples 
were: men with real personality 
teamed up with colorless wives; 
pretty, intelligent women wasted 
on dull, stolid men. She was just 
thinking of the contrast between 
Harry Baxter, stocky and plain- 
faced, his figure growing broader 
and his hair thinner every day, 
and Mike Patterson, lean, tall and 
agile, when the latter suddenly 
brought his car to a standstill be- 
side her. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Baxter! 
Can I drop you anywhere?” 

Julie smiled. “Why, that’s nice 
of you, Mr. Patterson. It’s really 
too hot for walking, isn’t it?” He 
got out and had opened the door 
before she could touch the han- 
dle. Nice manners, thought Julie, 
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as she told him where she was 
going, adding, “I see Mrs. Patter- 
son isn’t with you—perhaps she’s 
going to the party later?” 

He gave an evasive reply and 
they drove off, oblivious of the in- 
terest with which they were 
watched by old Mr. Carter, who 
happened to be passing. Being of 
a chilly constitution, he liked the 
heat, and being an active old 
man, he liked walking. “Think 
I'll look in on Harry Baxter, after 
I’ve had my usual toddle, seeing 
he’s on his own.” 

Harry, however, was not on his 
own. He was talking to Bob 
Walsh and was not particularly 
enjoying the conversation. After 
saying that he thought anyone 
who did gardening in that heat 
was mad and asking for heat- 
stroke, Bob said: 

“Julie out?” Harry grunted a 
negative and Bob _ continued, 
“Thought she might have gone to 
the what’s-its-name party. The 
wife’s gone with Mrs. Patterson. 
What d’you think of the Patter- 
sons, Harry?” 

“I don’t think anything—hardly 
know them by sight. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing; only I saw Julie 
getting out of their car late last 
night and I thought perhaps 
you'd got friendly.” 

This was news to Harry, who 
had imagined his wife had taken 
a taxi, but he had no particular 
wish to recount his own share in 
the business, so he said some- 
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thing about the Pattersons giving 
her a lift home. 

“Only one Patterson, Harry. I 
was coming home late myself, as 
it happened, and I saw Mike 
helping Julie out of the car. He 
evidently thought her pretty good 
to look at, and no mistake. You'll 
have to look out, Harry; women 
like that type of man.” 

Something in his tone caught 
Harry's attention and he said 
sharply, “What d’you mean?” 

“Oh, nothing; what d’you think 
I meant? Though, speaking seri- 
ously, Mike Patterson hasn’t too 
good a reputation, by all ac- 
counts, and his wife looks sort of 
sad and spiritless, as if she’d lost 
heart.” 

Harry stared at Bob and then 
said in a tone that matched his 
face, which the sun had turned a 
dull brick color. “Look here, Bob, 
what are you getting at? If a 
neighbor can’t give my wife a lift 
without your throwing rotten in- 
sinuations about, it’s a pity. And 
I trust my wife, I'd have you 
know. I don’t need to go about 
with her everywhere, watching 
and prying like a plain-clothes 
detective. You need to get your 
mind cleaned up a bit.” 

It was Bob’s turn to lose his 
temper. “That’s a rotten thing to 
say. I'm not that kind of chap, 
and you know it. Julie’s as good 
as she’s pretty, but she’s a po- 
tential honeypot to wasps like 
Patterson, and you know as well 
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as I do that folk will talk if they 
get a chance.” With which he 
took himself off in a huff. 

Harry Baxter resumed his gard- 
ening, but it was with diminished 
enthusiasm. He felt annoyed with 
Julie for not telling him about 
her escort of the night before, a 
feeling that was illogically in- 
creased when he realized that she 
probably had told him and he 
hadn’t been listening. He was 
still feeling unaccountably dis- 
gruntled when the garden gate 
opened and Mr. Carter hailed 
him with: 

“What, working on a hot day 
like this, Harry? You'll get a 
touch of the sun if you're not 
careful. You can’t stand the heat 
like I can.” He lowered himself 
onto a bench and went on: 
“Much better do as I’m doing, or 
take Julie out instead of leaving 
it to other chaps, like you’ve done 
this afternoon.” 

Harry straightened his back. 
“What d’you mean? Julie hasn't 
gone out.” 

“Not out? Well that’s a funny 
thing. Id have bet a fiver that 
I saw her getting into a car which 
went off down the Marleigh 
Road. However, if you say she’s 
not gone out I suppose I must be 
mistaken; my eyes aren't what 
they were.” 

The old man sat musing and 
poking at the path with his stick 
for a while and then said again, 
“Funny thing to make a mistake 
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like that. Shouldn’t have thought 
I could have mistaken anyone for 
Julie; she’s not only prettier than 
most girls half her age, but she’s 
distinctive. Seem to have seen the 
man driving the car before, too. 
Dark, slim chap with a film-star 
grin. Don't like the type.” Un- 
aware of the expression on Har- 
ry’s face, he continued to trace 
patterns on the path and went on, 
“You're a lucky man, Harry, to 
have a wife like Julie. Not only 
pretty, but intelligent. Often 
wish she’d stay and talk to me 
when I drop in. But she’s got a 
lot to do, in one way and another. 
I thought that chap might be 
driving her to a committee or 
something of that kind this after- 
noon—funny, I'd have sworn to it 
being Julie.” 

Harry was far from being ex- 
citable or impatient by nature, 
but he found it remarkably hard 
to remain where he was and be 
civil while the old man maun- 
dered on and eventually took 
himself off with maddening slow- 
ness. As soon as the garden gate 
had clicked to, Harry hurried in- 
doors, where an empty house 
proved that Mr. Carter's eyes 
were efficient despite his age. 

Harry's annoyance began to 
pass the simmering stage and 
come to the boil. Julie had never 
gone out before when he’d been 
at home without telling him 
where she was going. Why hadn't 
she done so this afternoon? And 
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where had she gone? To the 
party Bob had mentioned? Most 
likely that was it. But then old 
Carter had said he'd seen Patter- 
son driving down the Marleigh 
Road, which was in quite a differ- 
ent direction. 

Patterson, too — why had he 
suddenly come on the scene? Did 
he think Julie hadn’t got a hus- 
band with a car at her disposal 
that he must push himself for- 
ward at every turn? Not that he 
took any notice of what Bob had 
said; he wasn’t quite so crazy as 
that. But somehow it made him 
mad to think of Julie sitting be- 
side Mike Patterson, listening to 
him, smiling at him, and _thor- 
oughly enjoying herself! 

Harry was wrong. Julie was at 
that moment alone, listening only 
to her own thoughts and walking 
rapidly in the heat, which gave 
her anything but enjoyment. As 
Mr. Carter had said, the car had 
taken the wrong direction for the 
party, a fact which Julie pointed 
out as soon as she noticed it. 
“You're going the wrong way,” 
she told Mike. 

“Am I? Never mind, I can 
make a detour. But are you sure 
you want to go to this affair? 
Seems a pity on a day like this. 
Just right for a run into the coun- 
try, isn’t it? What about it?” 

Julie frowned. The words were 
nothing; any man might have ut- 
tered them banteringly without 
giving offense; but the look and 


tone which accompanied them 
showed they were meant to be 
taken literally. 

“Of course I want to go to the 
party,” she said. 

“Wish I could believe you, but 
I don’t. Come on, give it a miss. 
You're far too pretty and amusing 
to waste your time with a lot of 
women. If you want to get away 
from that husband of yours, Julie, 
there’s a better way of doing it 
than going to a hen party.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Pat- 
terson?” Julie’s voice caused a 
considerable apparent drop in 
the temperature, but Mike laugh- 
ed 


“Oh, come, there’s no need to 
pretend with me. I’m in the same 
boat. You and Harry are hardly 
ever seen about together, so it’s 
obvious you don’t care any more 
for him than I do for Maisie. 
Why not be honest and take what 
life’s got to offer? Let’s run down 
to Marleigh and forget ’em both.” 

Julie had never had such an 
experience in her life before, and 
for a moment was literally 
speechless. Then she said, “Please 
stop, Mr. Patterson. I'm getting 
out.” 

“You're not serious?” 

“I was never more serious in 
my life. I want to go back—im- 
mediately!” 

“Don’t be a fool. We’ve come 
at least two miles and you can’t 
walk that far in this heat. If you 
want to go back, I'll take you.” 
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“Thank you, but I'd rather 
walk 10 miles in the tropics than 
spend another minute with you.” 

Patterson drew up at the curb. 
“Puritan in a pretty hat, eh?” 

“I'm glad you think so,” said 
Julie as she got out. “It’s a pity 
you mistook me for a different 
kind of woman and wasted your 
time. I’m extremely sorry for 
your wife; I can’t imagine any- 
thing worse than being married 
to a man of your type; but you're 
quite wrong in thinking your 
marriage is like mine. I most def- 
initely care for my husband.” 

With which Julie headed for 
home as fast as the heat and the 
pin-heeled shoes and her sense of 
dignity would let her. Her last 
words had been spoken involun- 
tarily and might have been the 
automatic repartee of pride in the 
face of insult. But as she said 
them she knew they were quite 
true. The fact formed the warp 
on which all her medley of 
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thoughts, as she walked home- 
ward, were woven. 

The party was forgotten; all 
she wanted to do was to get 
home, home to Harry, Harry who 
irritated her, who bored her, who 
took her for granted, who went 
to sleep when he should have 
been fetching her home, who pre- 
ferred gardening to taking her 
out, who was plain-faced and 
stocky and getting stout and go- 
ing bald. But who was decent 
and honest and reliable; who 
might fail to notice how she was 
dressed, but whom she could 
trust with any other woman; 
whose interests and friends might 
be unexicting, but were such as 
could never cause her a moment’s 
anxiety or shame. Julie began to 
walk even more quickly. Harry 
would still be slaving in the gar- 
den. She would take tea out to 
him and make him sit in the 
shade. 

This time it was Julie who was 
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wrong. Harry was not in the gar- 
den, but sitting in the armchair 
which had let him down the 
night before by bringing sleep 
upon him. He was looking drear- 
ily at nothing and imagining all 
sorts of peace-destroying situa- 
tions. His annoyance had long 
given way to self-approach. He 
had got into the habit of only 
giving half an ear to what his 
wife said when he was absorbed 
in his own affairs. Often she call- 
ed out to him and he answered 
without the least idea of what 
she'd said. 

Not that he suspected Julie of 
going off to Marleigh; Marleigh 
that was a popular riverside re- 
sort with pseudo “olde worlde” 
hotels, some of which, like Mike 
Patterson, had doubtful reputa- 
tions. But supposing she was 
bored? They'd drifted into each 
going their own way, and the 
fault was mostly his. He didn’t 
doubt Julie for a moment, but the 
thought of what home would be 
like without her turned him sick. 

The sick feeling persisted. Had 
he got heat-stroke as Bob and Mr. 
Carter had said he would? On the 
few occasions when he’d been ill 
Julie had nursed him wonderful- 
ly, never fussing but always quiet 


and efficient and pretty. Yes, Jul- 
ie was pretty, very much so; he 
didn’t need Bob and old Mr. Car- 
ter to tell him that. But other men 
evidently noticed the fact, too. 
No, he didn’t doubt Julie, but she 
might have gone with Patterson 
for some good reason and that 
type were often reckless drivers. 
Supposing there'd been an acci- 
dent? Supposing Julie was hurt? 
Supposing she was dead? 

Harry was so sunk in black de- 
pression that he failed to notice 
the black sky. The sultriness had 
ended in a downpour through 
which Julie was reaching home, 
her shoes soaked and her hat a 
wreck. As she opened the garden 
gate she saw all the tools still 
lying on the path. Harry treated 
his tools like a father. Why, then, 
were his children lying neglected 
and a prey to rust in all the rain? 
Had Harry succumbed to the 
heat? Had he fallen off the lad- 
der? She ran up the path. 

Harry in imagination had just 
attended the funeral when he 
heard the sound. He leapt up and 
reached the french window in 
one bound just as she caught a 
pin-heel in the crazy paving. It 
snapped right off and she fell 


into his arms. 


It’s KIND OF rough. When we were kids, it was always the kids 
who were at fault; now that we have become adults, it is the adults 
who are all wrong. — The Way of St. Francis 
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When the tragic collision between two airliners took place over 
New York on December 16, 1960, two girls from Barat College in 


Lake Forest, Ill., were aboard one of the planes. One of the girls was 
Anne Hodgins, a student from New Canaan, Conn., who was on her 
way home for the Christmas holidays. Letters of sympathy were sent 
to her mother, Mrs. Theodore (Elizabeth) Hodgins by many of Anne’s 
school friends and teachers. Her reply (which is printed on the third 
page of this article) and the article below preach an eloquent sermon 
on resignation to the will of God, especially since it comes from the 
mother of one of the girls killed in the crash. 


By Elizabeth Hodgins 


“ HETHER OR not these 
things are a tragedy de- 
pends on whether the 

‘victim’ was ready for heaven. 

This was no tragedy,” a kind 

friend wrote. 

Our first reaction on learning 
our 20-year-old daughter Anne 


had been killed in the New York 
plane crash of Dec. 16, 1960, was 
one of incredulance. “It simply 
can't be; she wasn’t on that plane. 
She had a ticket on another air- 
line an hour later.” 

Then followed numbing shock 
as fact after fact disclosed she 
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16 
had indeed switched planes at 


the last moment and was irre- 
futably aboard the United Air- 
lines plane. 

As the shock wore off we 
wanted to lash out and blame 
someone for our hurt and loss 
as a small child kicks the wall 
he bumped for hurting him. 

Then God took over. Wires, 
calls, letters each helped us see 
the Hand of God. | 

“There is no accidental death 
with God. He knows from the 
beginning of time when we will 
die,” said one. 

“There can be no doubt about 
the appropriateness of the hour 
of death, for God, Who is all- 
good, chose it,” said another. 

A dear nun pointed out, “The 
purpose for which you and your 
husband created this child has 
been accomplished — her eternal 
destiny, heaven, has been gain- 
ed.” 

Could God have willed such a 
terrible thing? We learned that 
the girls had a Day of Recollec- 
tion and Forty Hours Devotion 
just before they left their Catho- 
lic college. A Jesuit priest gave 
his talk on “The Third Coming 
of Christ,” pointing out that 
Christ’s first coming — into the 
world on the first Christmas Day 
—and His Second coming — at 
the Communion of the Mass — 
were but a preparation for the 
third coming of Christ — in death. 
And Anne went to Mass and 
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Communion on the day before 


she left. Could she have been 
better prepared for death? Would 
she ever again have been as near 
and dear to Our Lord? 

What made her say, as we 
packed her trunks in September, 
“I feel as though I am never com- 
ing back?” What made her make 
and dress in August two yarn 
dolls for her small sister’s Christ- 
mas gift? What prompted the 
hardest to rouse sleepy head to 
get up at 5 a.m. when she already 
had a ticket on a later flight? 

People said “these things seem 
doubly tragic at Christmas.” We 
didn’t find it so. We could be 
together to give love and comfort 
to each other. The carols never 
sounded so sweet or had such 
meaning. As God sent His Son 
to earth, our daughter joined 
Him in heaven. We were a part 
of Christmas. Christmas afford- 
ed us many distractions, gifts to 
wrap, the house to decorate, a 
tree to trim, food to prepare. 
Familiar, routine things one does 
without effort and when the man- 
ger was up the stage was set and 
former happy Christmases car- 
ried us through this one. 

No, this was no accident. God 
chose the time of Anne’s death 
so wisely. Her room had been 
vacant since September — we 
were used to Anne not being in 
it. For three months there had 
been just five of us at dinner — 
no vacant chair at our table. No 
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Dear Girls, 


burden of sorrow. 


other way. 


Through 


of Christmas eased your sorrow. 


continued prayers are for you. 


The following is a letter written by Mrs. Hodgins to the students 
at Barat College, Lake Forest, Illinois: 


Jan 3, 1961 

Your letters, notes and Masses continue to pour in. T don’t think 

I can ever thank each of you personally but I do want to try to 
tell you how much we appreciate all you have done to lighten our 


Through your letters we have shared happy moments and inci- 
dences of Anne’s life at Barat that we could nev_r hav. kaown any 


our prayers and Masses God has givcn us great 
strength. By showing love and concern for us, you have made us 
part of the Barat Family. As you were Anne’s sisters, you now become 
our daughters and we io each of you dearly. 

We know what a shock Anne’s death was to you. What a sad- 
ness to intrude on your home-coming and holiday festivities! But I 
think God chose wisely: being with your families for the happiness 


In many small ways this will be harder for you than for us: we 
were used to Anne’s room being empty and to ti the five of us at 
dinner. But now you each have a special frien 


in heaven, and our 


With love, 
Betty Hodgins 


Christmas gifts had been pur- 
chased for Anne because we had 
planned to shop with her to be 
sure she got what she wanted. 

By the time the holidays were 
over we could see so clearly the 
plan of God, the Hand of God. 
He chose those passengers for 
heaven. An earlier plane the 
girls tried to get on was sold out, 
but took off with empty seats. 
Some of the people couldn’t make 
the fateful plane. Did Ann 


change planes because her friend 
was on the earlier plane? Sever- 


al of the Barat girls were on her 
original later plane. As a stark 
reminder her American Airlines’ 
unused ticket was returned to us 
for refund. 

When we look for the Hand of 
God we can find it in big things 
and small. God showed us at 
every turn that this was His Plan. 
Realizing God is planning and 
caring for our lives we could step 
out to meet Him half way, accept- 
ing, even gladly, knowing God 
Who is love chooses what is best 
for us. $§ 
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Condensed froni Parent Magaziie | 
George J. Hecht, Publisher, Parents’ Magazine™ | : 


About half of the 442 victims of last July 
4th’s highway massacre would have survived 


if they’d been wearing seat belts 


ONT FORGET to fasten 
D your safety belt when 
you take the car out to- 
day.” I had said this to my fami- 
ly hundreds of times in the 10 
years since our first seat belts 
were installed. And on this par- 
ticular morning I issued the 
warning again, more or less auto- 
matically, as I left for my office. 
Just as automatically, I reached 
for the phone that rang on my 
desk a few hours later. Shocked, 
I learned that my wife had been 
in a serious accident! While she 
was driving on the Thruway, a 
car had sideswiped her, causing 
her to swerve to avoid a collision. 
Although she'd only been going 
about 35 miles an hour, she hit a 
light pole with sufficient force to 
break it off and plunged into the 
river on the other side. 


How could she possibly have 
avoided serious injury? She es- 
caped — I might say she survived 
— because she had heeded my 
warning: the impact of the crash 
did not pitch her through the 
windshield or out on the pave- 
ment, as so often happens, be- 
cause her seat belt had been se- 
curely fastened. Although shaken 
by the ordeal, she suffered only 
a minor cut over one eye. 

Since Mrs. Hecht’s narrow es- 
cape, I’ve been painfully aware 
of the appalling frequency of ac- 
cident reports and the human im- 
plications in such terse state- 
ments as “The driver was killed 
when the car went out of con- 
trol.” As this was being written, 
I learned that flags were flying 
at half-mast in Winooski, Vt., for 
seven young men hurled from 
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their car when it hit a tree. The 
toll mounts, day by day. 

John O. Moore, former director 
of Automotive Crash Injury Re- 
search at Cornell University, 
where an exhaustive study has 
been made on the 10 million auto 
accidents that occur annually in 
this country, killing 40,000 per- 
sons and injuring 4,500,000 more, 
says, “The safety seat belt is the 
single most important item to be 
had to save lives.” 

In the opinion of many, it is 
one of the greatest lifesaving de- 
vices ever invented. It has been 
publicized and endorsed by the 
American College of Surgeons, 
the U.S. Public Health Service, 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion and countless other govern- 
ment and private agencies. But 
at the present time, fewer than 


one percent of our nation’s 60 
million passenger cars have safe- 
ty belts. 

Dr. E. Vincent Askey, presi- 
dent of the American Medical 
Association, blames “instinctive 
human laziness . . . carelessness 
and ignorance” for the continuing 
slaughter on the highways. 

The National Safety Council 
found that not one of the 442 
victims of last July 4th’s highway 
massacre wore a seat belt, but 
a detailed investigation of each 
accident indicated that about 
half of these persons would have 
survived if they'd been wearing 
them. Other studies show a re- 
duction up to 60 percent of the 
most serious crippling and maim- 
ing injuries. Another analysis of 
thousands of crashes concludes 
that the risk of death is cut four- 
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fifths when a safety belt is worn. 

Think what excitement would 
result if medical authorities were 
to announce the development of 
a pill which reduced mortality 
from two leading causes of death 
— heart ailments and cancer — to 
less than one-fifth! Yet for a 
third leading killer — accidents 
— there already exists a lifesav- 
ing device which relatively few 
people use! 

Why don’t all car owners buy 
safety seat belts for their cars? 
It's because they really don’t 
know the facts. Here are the an- 
swers to the most common ques- 
tions people ask about safety 
belts: 

Arent you safer if you're 
thrown clear of the car? IBM ma- 
chines which have stored up 
crash analyses by medical and 
traffic experts in 22 states an- 
swer: you are five times more 
likely to be killed if you are 
thrown out of your car. The ejec- 
tion of occupants is also the most 
frequent factor in serious injury. 
A study of fatal accidents on In- 
diana rural highways showed 
that one or both front doors open- 
ed in 72 percent of the crashes. In 
a significant number of cases, 
doors popped open at relatively 
low speeds in accidents of less- 
er severity. 

Don't seat belts themselves 
cause injuries? In a severe crash 
a purple bruise on the hip may 
result — instead of a fractured 
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skull or worse. The belt, when 
properly installed and worn snug 
pulls down and back across the 
pelvis and hips, not across the 
abdomen. For this reason, even 
women in the last months of 
pregnancy may safely wear them, 
according to an article in the 
American Medical Association 
Journal. 

What if the car is submerged 
or catches fire? In 10,000 acci- 
dents recorded by Cornell Uni- 
versity’s research project, only 
one-fifth of one percent involved 
fire and only three-tenths of one 
percent were under water. Since 
a belt greatly reduces the risk of 
serious injury, it follows that you 
have a better chance of remain- 
ing conscious and being able to 
get out. Seat belt buckles can be 
released with one hand in two 
seconds. 

Isn't wearing a seat belt in a 
soft-top convertible useless? Only 
two percent of all accidents on 
record involved a_ soft-top car 
overturned, but roll-overs in con- 
vertibles are obviously danger- 
ous with or with out belts. How- 
ever, since four out of five injury 
producing accidents do not in- 
volve roll-overs, and you are 
twice as safe in this type of acci- 
dent with a seat belt, odds favor 
the seat belt wearer. 

Aren't seat belts expensive, un- 
attractive and uncomfortable? A 
current mail order catalog lists 
seat belts meeting the Society of 
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Automotive Engineers’ standards 
for under $10 a pair. Local in- 
stallation costs from $2.50 up. 
Your best bet may be to buy the 
belts from your car dealer and 
have them installed by him. They 
are now obtainable in high fash- 
ion colors which coordinate with 
car interiors. Saftey belts are ad- 
justable to fit any size adult or 
child. While they are perhaps 
needed more in the front seat of 
a car, they afford valuable pro- 
tection for those in the back seat, 
too. Far from being uncomfort- 
able, safety belts worn snugly 
contribute greatly to your feeling 
of body security. They also pre- 
vent fatigue and backache by 
holding you in place so that less 
muscular effort is needed to 
maintain equilibrium on bumpy, 
twisting roads and for sudden 
stops. Long distance drivers use 
them for comfort as well as pro- 
tection. 

If you're a careful driver and 
don’t do much long distance driv- 
ing, why bother? Because the Na- 
tional Safety Council and other 
investigators have found that 
three out of five fatal crashes oc- 
cured on roads familiar to the 
driver. Half of those who died on 
last July 4th were only 10 miles 
from home and more than one- 
third were within five miles. . . 
this, on a holiday weekend when 
most people take longer than us- 
ual trips. The typical accident 
victim is not the speed demon 
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who wraps his low-slung sports 
car around a telephone pole 
while doing 100 or better. He is 
a young homeowner hurrying to 
the hardware store before it clos- 
es, preoccupied with his do-it- 
yourself project . . . or a wife 
with a car full of youngsters on 
her way to pick up an impatient 
husband at the station, her mind 
on the dinner at home . . . or 
a teenager backing out of his 
driveway with a confident flour- 
ish, not seeing the delivery truck 
bearing down. 

The demolished cars in scare 
safety campaigns tend to give a 
false sense of security to those 
who do not drive fast. But the 
fact is that 50 percent of all fatal- 
ities occur at travel speeds of 
less than 40 miles per hour. While 
there is an increased incidence 
of mortality as speeds go up to 
50 and 60 miles per hour and 
over, one can also be killed or 
seriously injured in a car that’s 
barely moving. Being a safe driv- 
er is no guarantee that you won't 
be struck from behind or side- 
swiped as my wife was. The best 
insurance is a seat belt which will 
hold you on impact. As a matter 
of fact, some insurance compan- 
ies reduce your premiums 10 per- 
cent if your car is equipped with 
safety belts. 

But there is no use in investing 
in seat belts if you don't use 
them. A 1960 California High- 
way Department report on 54,348 
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accidents showed only one-third 
of the cars equipped with safety 
belts were using them at the 
time they crashed. Another re- 
port, in the American Medical 
Association Journal, stated that 
80 percent of the crash victims 
observed did not have their belts 
fastened. On the other hand, 
John Moore, top safety consult- 
ant, found three out of four us- 
ing their belts in a survey in a 
different part of the country. 
Some areas, such as Fort Wayne, 
Ind. at the present time are un- 
dergoing intensive educational 
campaigns on the safety advan- 
tages of such belts. 

What about legislation? Ten 
states require one Or more agen- 
cies to equip their cars with seat 
belts; many state trooper ve- 
hicles are equipped in other 
states. One Federal agency, the 
Department of Health, Education 
and. Welfare, requires seat belts 
in all its vehicles. Legislation to 
make seat belt floor fittings. man- 
datory in every automobile is be- 
ing considered by the State of 
Michigan. California’s law under 
discussion would prohibit the sale 
or operation of a car without seat 
belts. New York, Connecticut and 
Illinois have legislation pending. 
In Washington, D.C., legislation 
to require motor cars to have 
minimum safety devices was con- 
sidered during the last session of 
Congress. The two bills, HR 1346 
and HR 1341 were favorably re- 


ported out by a House Commit- 
tee. A congressional subcommit- 
tee declared in favor of the belts 
after several year’s investigation. 

The strongest seat belt avail- 
able is completely useless unless 
it is properly installed — this 
means solid anchoring to the 
steel floor structure with rein- 
forcing plates or, in older cars to 
the frame. 

Several automobile manufac- 
turers are currently offering the 
option of factory-installed seat 
belts with this year’s models. 
What the public demands, the 
manufacturers will be happy to 
supply. But so far, too few pe- 
ople are asking for safety belts. 

Yet in the time it has taken 
you to read this article, some 680 
drivers have been involved in ac- 
cidents in this country! In the 
past 10 years 374,650 persons, 
enough to fill a city the size of 
Louisville, Ky., have been wiped 
out in crashes. The U.S. Navy 
had around 8,500 combat casual- 
ties in the Korean War in 1951 
and the Navy lost almost exactly 
the same number, during that 
same period, in off-duty car mis- 
haps. Four-fifths of such loss of 
life and incapacity might have 
been prevented by seat belts. 

I strongly advise all of you who 
read this article to have safety 
belts installed in your car dur- 
ing the next day or two while this 
counsel is still fresh in your mind. 
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They relive in their growth the stages of human history 


Condensed from The Ave Maria 


ROGENY Is the recapitula- 
P tion of anthropology. 

This is a formal way of 
saying that after babies grow up 
a little they are just plain unciv- 
ilized. Particularly boys. 

I first understood this clearly 
one day in a natural-history mus- 
eum, where an exhibit showed 
what anthropologists had been 
able to reconstruct of the daily 
life of our ancestors (before the 
Mayflower). They ate with their 
fingers, ran around unwashed un- 
til they fell in the creek and liked 
to draw pictures on their walls. I 
suddenly realized this description 
exactly fit someone I knew, some- 
one who at that moment was cry- 


Richard P. Frisbie 


ing that he wanted to go home. 
Gradually, I became aware af 
additional evidence that children 
relive in their growth the stages 
of human history. For instance, 
to precivilized man the world was 
divided into strangers, whom you 
bashed with a club, and fellow 
tribesmen, who helped with the 


bashing. 
Similar uncomplicated _ tribal 
loyalty survives among small 


boys, who throw snowballs or 
crab apples patriotically at any 
strange boy who ventures into 
their block. 

There is an exasperating period 
when a small boy seems everlast- 
ingly underfoot. Then, one day, 
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he is gone—and it isn’t even time 
to carry out the garbage. His par- 
ents wonder where and why. The 
answer is easily given by refer- 
ence to my discovery. He is mere- 
ly recapitulating the nomadic 
stage of human development. Be- 
fore agriculture began, it was 
necessary to wander endlessly to 
new hunting grounds and fisher- 
ies and, for the sake of the newly 
domesticated grass-eaters, to new 
pastures. 

This led to man’s first scientific 
discovery: The grass on the other 
side of the hill, any hill, is green- 
er. So, true to his nature, the 
boy chooses as his favorite crony 
the classmate who lives at the far 
edge of the school district and 
shares with him a prejudice that 
of all the identical baseball dia- 
monds in the town’s parks the re- 
motest is the best. 

Most parents prefer the No- 
madic Boy to the Agricultural 
Boy, who sooner or later pines to 
nurture a living plant. Apartment 
dwellers may get off with nothing 
worse than a sweet potato that 
rots instead of sprouting. Fami- 
lies with yards will recognize the 
dawn of agriculture by additional 
mud, if possible, in the house. 

Families with basements may 
have to cope with animal husban- 
dry as well as horticulture. And 
when the boy’s livestock — white 
mice and hamsters—are squeak- 
ing in their cages, you wonder 
about mankind’s first herdsmen. 
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Did they forget to feed their 
flocks before they went to school, 
and did their mothers have to do 
it for them? 

The Spartans admired two 
skills—the ability to fight well 
and facility at improvising poetry 
at banquets. Open any window 
on a summer day and you will 
know that the fighting spirit is 
not dead. And,. surprisingly, the 
boys still display a feeling for 
verse as well. I am certain that 
no adult penned the following 
lines (which I recorded on loca- 
tion in the interests of science): 


Glory, glory alleluia 

Teacher hit me with a ruler. 

I popped her on the bean 
With a rotten tangerine 

And said, “Oh, what’s it to ya?” 


Then comes the Dark Ages. 
Hands, face, neck, ears — all dark 
and unwashed. Dirtiest of all are 
the boy’s ankles in baseball sea- 
son, although the seat of his pants 
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should not be allowed to touch 
the furniture either. He would 
rather be tagged out sliding into 
second base in a glorious cloud 
of dust than be safe without leav- 
ing his feet. 

The trousers he wears on such 
occasions should be assayed for 
mineral content, possibly valu- 
able. 

Such flecks of light as the 
learning of the Irish monasteries 
brightened the original Dark 
Ages, but their recapitulation in 
boyhood is unrelieved by any 
such evidence of hope. The age 
is given over entirely to barbar- 
ism. 

It is Saturday morning. The 
friends of the young man call for 
him with savage howls. They 
plan an expedition into a nearby 
forest, where they will expose 
their lunch briefly to a fire, then 
devour it half raw. Their pro- 
gress will be marked by coarse 
laughter and attacks upon the 
countryside. 

A hapless damsel from their 
school may be set upon with wat- 
er pistols, or one of their own 
number pelted with mud in a 
druidical human sacrifice. 

Commonly, parents who have 
patiently endured every preced- 
ing stage begin to crack up to- 
ward the end of the Dark Ages. 
They feel they have been on a 
crusade in behalf of civilization— 
and lost. 

The saving Renaissance some- 
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times comes on quite suddenly. 
The boy begins to take an inter- 
est in school, music, literature 
and the other arts. He becomes 
more keenly aware of the human 
form, in the tradition of Michel- 
angelo, but with more emphasis 
on the shapes of girls than of 


cherubim. 


This leads to an immediate In- 
dustrial Revolution. He wants 
his allowance raised and will un- 
dertake to mow the grass, shovel 
snow, wash the car and engage 
in other capitalistic enterprises. 

Final proof of my theory of 
recapitulation of history appears 
before you are quite ready for it. 
The family car blasts off from 
the curb on a starry night, and 
the noisy chatter of the young 
folks inside rapidly fades. You 
reflect, as you head for the now 
empty and uncluttered family 
room, that at last it is the Age of 
Space. §§ 
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The poisonous nature of many household items 
is not fully appreciated 


By O. A. Battista 


NYONE TAKING stock of ma- 
terials customarily kept 
under sinks and in broom 

closets may well marvel that the 
number of fatal poisonings in 
children is not higher than it 
actually is. In 1960, about 600 
American children under five 
died from chemical and medici- 
nal poisoning. The number of 
nonfatal poisonings throughout 
the country is staggering, con- 
servatively estimated at more 
than 500,000 a year. The exact 
count is unknown because the 
majority go unreported. The 
number is constantly increasing 
because of the explosive rise in 
child population and the multi- 
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plication of new drugs and toxic 
household products that find 
their way into the home and into 
the mouths of babies. 

Nearly half the poisonings oc- 
cur in children under five, al- 
though the toddlers constitute 
less than 10 percent of the popu- 
lation. The two-year-old is the 
highest risk and the one-year-old 
is the runner up. Younger infants 
are less likely to poison them- 
selves because they are less mo- 
bile, and also because they are 
usually under closer supervision. 
But a guard is by no means a 
guarantee against poisoning, as 
vigilance may lapse because of 
inattention, the telephone, a 
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knock at the door, or sudden and 
unforeseen activity of the child. 
Nearly three quarters of the 
youngest children wolf down 
their poisons while supposedly 
under supervision. Children over 
five, whether watched or not, 
succumb less often to the tempta- 
tion to experiment with new 
tastes for the obvious reason that 
discrimination comes with ad- 
vancing years. 

With the alarming increase of 
needless deaths from poisoning, 
it becomes all the more impor- 
tant that you know your poisons 
and know how to prevent them 
from causing harm. The kitchen 
is the most dangerous place, as 
41 percent of the poisonings oc- 
cur there. Next comes the bed- 
room with 22 percent, the bath- 
room and living room with just 
over or under 10 percent each, 
and smaller percentages in other 
locales in and about the house. 
In the great majority of cases, the 
intriguing substances have been 
left where they were easily ac- 
cessible to children —on floors, 
tables, shelves, window sills, or 
in unlocked drawers, closets, 
medicine cabinets or mothers’ 
handbags. Once past the age of 
diapers, most children are adept 
at clambering up to dizzy heights 
supposedly beyond their reach, 
and in about half the cases, moth- 
ers have learned to their sorrow 


that such a supposition was un- 
founded. 


Any part of the house or its 
surroundings may become dan- 
gerous when routine is disrupted 
by moving, cleaning, painting, re- 
pairs, visits, or illness. Departure 
from set forms often introduces 
new toxic products into the 
household or brings familiar ones 
to the attention of little eyes and 
within reach of little hands. 
When a child is away from home 
he is always exposed to the temp- 
tation of experimenting with the 
unknown. Even hospitalization 
can be more hazardous than re- 
maining at home unless nurses 
are careful to keep medicines and 
chemicals out of reach. 

A typical case of common child 
poisoning is one that I dug out 
of the files of a Philadelphia hos- 
pital. A group of doctors stood 
at the crib of a 20-month-old in- 
fant, Craig, perplexed and puz- 
zled by the child’s persistent 
vomiting. It had continued for 
five weeks so that the child was 
pale, irritable and sleepy. Equal- 
ly puzzling at first was the fact 
that the baby kept his knees bent 
up and cried if anyone so much 
as pressed his abdomen. At first 
it seemed as if he might have 
some acute abdominal condition. 
His temperature, pulse and blood 
pressure were normal, but the 
white blood cell count was so 
high that the doctors might have 
suspected appendicitis. 

Because of some puzzling fea- 
tures, the infant's mother was 
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questioned more closely. Had 
the child been injured recently? 
“Yes,” said the mother, “he fell 
down two stairs, but he wasn’t 
hurt badly.” Had the child been 
chewing on any toys that might 
have been painted with lead? No, 
but the mother did recall that her 
son had a habit of chewing on the 
window sill. Her house was old 
and the paint was loose and 
scraped off easily. 

This was the clue the doctors 
needed. The diagnosis of lead 
poisoning which had been con- 
sidered now seemed likely. The 
red blood cells were scrutinized 
again and evidence of lead poi- 
soning was found. Box X-rays 
showed signs of lead. Added to- 
gether, the suspicious history, the 
blood tests and the bone X-rays 
made the diagnosis certain. For- 
tunately for Craig — and his par- 
ents — chemists in recent years 
have developed a unique com- 
pound which physicians can now 
use to combat once-lethal lead 
poisonings of this type; these 
chemicals are capable of circu- 
lating in the human body, grab- 
bing the lead atom-by-atom and 
disposing of it through the urine. 

But not all cases of poisoning 
have as happy an ending as 
Craig’s. Some friends of ours no 
longer have their son William 
with them now because while 
they slept one Saturday morning 
Billy climbed out of his crib at 
about 6:30 a.m. and made him- 
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self a lethal breakfast consisting 
of 32 aspirins that one of his par- 
ents had carelessly left on the 
bathroom washbasin the night 
before! 

I know a wealthy couple who 
live along the Main Line in sub- 
urban Philadelphia. They have a 
daughter who is as pretty as a 
new-blossomed Will Roger’s rose, 
but she'll never be able to use 
the soft delicate voice nature had 
tried so hard to equip her with. 
When she was only two, she man- 
aged to swallow some strong lye 
solution that the cleaning lady 
had made up in a soft drink bot- 
tle and left temporarily in a cor- 
ner of the first-floor powder 
room. The child’s larnyx was so 
badly burned and scarred that 
there is little hope she will ever 
speak with a normal voice. And 
nobody can estimate the months 
and years of pain this child must 
endure even on a diet largely of 
milk-toast or gruel. 

Not all poisoning occurs in the 
home or with children, to be sure. 
When it comes to food poisoning, 
for example, even picnics can be 
dangerous. 

The outing of 300 picnickers 
in Pennsylvania is a case in point. 
They attended a company party 
in suburban Philadelphia. With- 
in two hours after mealtime, more 
than 200 became violently ill. 
Intestinal cramps, vomiting and 
diarrhea were the common 
complaints. More than 100 
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were hospitalized overnight, and 
several were still weak some 
days later. Local health officers 
blamed the food-handling meth- 
ods of the caterer who had sup- 
plied the picnic lunch. On inves- 
tigation, they found the baked 
ham which was so abundantly 
available, was contaminated with 
deadly Staphylococcus aureus. 
The ham was baked Thursday 
and remained unrefrigerated un- 
til served on Sunday, ample time 
for the body-poisoning bugs to 
grow in force. 

The number one food poisoner 
now has been exposed — it is 
Staphylococcus aureus, the lurk- 
ing bug that felled the picnickers, 
the microbe that causes what is 
commonly called “ptomaine” poi- 
soning. The food-loving staphy- 
locci have poisoned banquets, 
church suppers, restaurant and 
home-served meals, picnics and 
even the farm workers’ sandwich- 
es. They have appeared in plant 
cafeterias and forced temporary 
industrial shutdowns. Here we 
have the true critter that makes 
the following common local news- 
paper headlines: Cream Puffs 
Fell 50; Bakery Closed; 121 Made 
Ill; 600 Ill at Party; Food Poisons 
60 at Wedding Fete, etc. 

Quite apart from the “staph” 
danger in foods, of course, the 
poisonous nature of many house- 
hold items is not fully appreci- 
ated. “Despite frequent warn- 
ings,” says Dr. Roland K. Wright, 


“medicines are often left where 
children can get at them. Such 
common items as lighter fluid, 
insect spray, rat poison, varnish, 
permanent wave solution, sham- 
poo, antifreeze, bleaching agents, 
detergents, furniture polish, am- 
monia water, and kerosene are 
among the substances that tod- 
dlers might find around the house 
and swallow. One of the com- 
monest ways in which this can 
happen is the transferring of 
some of these poisonous sub- 
stances, especially kerosene, into 
an empty glass or milk or pop 
bottle. In some cases a bottle 
is used to catch the drip from 
a leaky fuel line of a kerosene 
stove. It is only natural for a 
child to pick it up and sample 
the contents.” 

Carbon tetrachloride is one of 
the more widely used compounds 
in civilized life and also one of 
the more toxic. It eradicates 
spots — and sometimes liver and 
kidney functions as well. Unfor- 
tunately, the dangers of this com- 
pound are not appreciated by the 
public; it is used freely, inhaled 
and often even drunk by mistake. 
Oral ingestion of carbon tetra- 
chloride by mistake has been 
known to cause death. More than 
a teaspoonful — 4cc. — taken oral- 
ly can be fatal. Yet, it is the liq- 
uid sometimes used in home fire 
extinguishers whereby in the 


course of putting out a fire, it 
can be oxidized in part to phos- 
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gene — the enormously toxic war 
gas — so that if ventilation is not 
abundant, it may prove less harm- 
ful to have had the fire. 

Nearly all poisoning is signal- 
ized by swift, severe vomiting. 
Often this is accompanied or soon 
followed by diarrhea, then by 
drowsiness, delirium, twitching 
or convulsions. In the case of 
caustic poisons, there are also 
burning sensations in the mouth, 
tongue and throat. Most types of 
poisoning can be treated success- 
fully by prompt, intelligent ac- 
tion. 

If you know or suspect that a 
child or an adult has swallowed 
something he shouldn't, or if he 
begins sudden, unexplained vom- 
iting, especially in connection 
with some of the other common 
symptoms, call the doctor imme- 
diately. 

When there’s no doctor within 
ready call, a parent can get a 
start, in most poisoning cases, by 
administering water and raw egg- 
white, a glass of milk or both. 
She must be careful, though, to 
keep out of the child’s lung what- 
ever it gives back after an emet- 
ic has been administered. The 
best position for holding a baby, 
then, is in the lap, in spanking 
position, with the head lower 
than the hips — say, eight or ten 
inches lower. Ask your doctor 
right now to recommend a book 
or chart which lists common poi- 
sons and their first aid antidotes. 


When you are positive that a 
victim did swallow a poison, but 
vomiting does not occur, induce 
vomiting by administering warm 
water to drink, or a salt solution 
(one teaspoonful of salt to a pint 
of water). If this doesn’t work, 
press a spoon handle or your fore- 
finger down the throat. Except 
in unusual cases, vomiting is de- 
sirable for it helps rid the stom- 
ach of injurious matter. 

Do everything you can to make 
the physician’s job easier and 
more effective when he arrives. 
Keep the patient lying flat, his 
feet level with his head or slight- 
ly higher. Keep him warm, but 
don’t overheat him with too many 
bedclothes or heating pads. 

Find out what the child swal- 
lowed; keep the box or bottle so 
the doctor can determine the poi- 
son quickly. 

In a nutshell, poisoning around 
the home can be cut to the van- 
ishing point by following simple 
rules: 

1. Lock up all dangerous sub- 
stances. 

2. Never give or take medicine 
in the dark. 

8. Be careful when you throw 
away drugs or poison. 

4. Do not take medicine from 
unlabeled bottles. 

5. Protect your skin and eyes 
from cleaning agents. 

6. Beware of the deadly 
“Staphy” bug which loves to mul- 
tiply in foods. § 
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These Hotels Love Children 


Children under 14 accompanied by parents are 


accommodated in Manger Hotels free of charge 


By Dave Warner 


TELS HAVE made some big 
strides since those days 
when this sign appeared on 
one of them: “Open to Take 
Tourists.” And the scrawled 


words underneath, no doubt add- 
ed by a disgruntled guest: “And 
how!” 

The fact is that in recent years 


hotels have had to fight against 
declining room occupancy rates. 
For a number of years, motels 
have been cutting deeply into the 
hotel market. The 1942 hotel oc- 
cupancy rate was a prosperous 93 
to a worrisome 60 percent. 
When the move to motels be- 
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gan, hotels foolishly responded by 
raising their room rates to meet 
losses of declining occupancy. 
Now they have found they must 
take other measures or face the 
danger of pricing themselves out 
of the tourist market. The an- 
swer is diversification, and no 
chain of hotels puts it to better 
practical use than the Manger 
Hotels. 

This 51-year-old chain of 14 ho- 
tels and 10 downtown motor ho- 
tels is a pioneer of the popular 
Family Plan. Here’s how it works: 
Children under 14 accompanied 
by parents are accommodated in 
Manger Hotels free of charge— 
two to a room. This applies in all 
cities where Manger hotels are 
operated: New York; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Rochester, N.Y.; Al- 
bany, N.Y.; Savannah, Ga.; Cleve- 
ae Ohio; Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Tucson and Phoenix, Ariz.; and 
Charlotte, N.C. 

An example of the Manger hos- 
pitality in action: The Henry 
Kings with 12 children arrived at 
a Manger hotel in New York City 
around midnight. One of the chil- 
dren was a baby in arms. While 
Mrs. King bustled about the sev- 
eral rooms, tending her brood, she 
was surprised to see that the ho- 
tel doorman, completely unruf- 
fled, had accompanied them in 
the elevator and without a word 
began changing the baby’s 
diapers. 

The King family, staying at the 
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Manger Vanderbilt in New York, 
occupied a total of five rooms for 
the price of $30 instead of the 
going rate of $85. Basically, the 
price structure is as follows: sin- 
gle room rates are charged on 
each room. The first room with 
the parents will have two cots 
placed in it for two children; the 
next room, the overflow, will con- 
tain more children, etc. 

The Manger Plan goes far be- 
yond merely the rate. The chil- 
dren are given coloring books, 
menus which convert into masks, 
toys and goodies. Adult weight- 
watchers are provided with spe- 
cial low calorie menus. Trained 
baby-sitters and free parking are 
available. 

Through special arrangement 
with Gulliver's Trails, a children's 
tour service originated in New 
York but spreading to other cities, 
daily pleasure trips for five to 12- 
year-olds can be supervised. 

The  service’s _ professionally 
trained counselors call for the 
children at the hotels and escort 
them on a variety of adventure 
trips which vary from half-day to 
eight hours. Among the excitin 
excursions is a journey throug 
Freedomland at a package price 
including admission, nine paid at- 
tractions, box lunch on_ picnic 
grounds, snacks and souvenirs. 
Other e itions include visits 
to Central Park and the Bronx 
Zoo, rides in hansom cabs, yacht 
cruises around Manhattan Island, 
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bus trips around New York, vis- 
its to the Statue of Liberty and 


United Nations and museums. 
They are a blessing for weary 

arents who find themselves ex- 

usted from tots’ tourist trips 
and would prefer to spend time 
shopping or going to matinees. 
the youngsters who are happier 
exploring the fascinations of the 
city with others in their own age 
bracket. 

For adults, Manger supplies a 
handy “See It Yourself Guide to 
More than 10 Free Attractions” 
for New York visits. 

Manger hotels, through their 
special rates, have helped fami- 
lies in another way, too. The 
problem of the traveling sales- 
man, spending many days away 
from his home, is a well-known 
one. With attractive rates, wives 
often can make trips with their 
husbands, affording a combina- 
tion business trip and vacation. 
Many companies condone this 
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thinking because it makes for a 
happier husband-wife relation- 
ship. In some cases she becomes 
his secretary, taking a big paper 
work burden off him on the road. 

Paul Morris, manager of the 
Manger Seneca in Rochester, 
N.Y., who, though with five chil- 
dren, has found time to head 
CYO fund-raising drives along 
with his hotel duties, said that 
hotels have spent millions of dol- 
lars combatting the mental block 
that families are not welcome. 

“A man with his family pulls up 
in front of a hotel after a long 
trip. He has his tie off. He’s beat 
and just plain feels he and his 
family are unwanted in a hotel. 
That's all wrong. We want every 
member of the family no matter 
how many children there are, and 
we will even take the family dog 
in,” Morris says. 

The man behind Manger’s 
Family Plan is Julius Manger, Jr., 
chairman of the board of Manger 
Hotels, father of eight children. 
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Married Life Like a Bell Rope 


IN A LITTLE country church in the Ozark mountains an additional 
ceremony was added to the wedding ritual. As the newlyweds left the 
sanctuary, the pastor would tell the bride that it was tradition for 
her to ring the church bell. Invariably, the bride would pull at the 
rope and find herself unable to swing the heavy bell. The pastor would 
then motion to the bridegroom to help her. As the bell rang, the man 
of God would say, “Remember, you'll find married life much like the 
bell rope. It is much easier when you pull together.”—Contributed by 


Ernest Blevins 
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How to teach your daughter that beauty 
is not merely a matter of physical attractiveness 


Is Your Daughter Beautiful? 


By Louise Horton 


STAMPING of feet on the back 

A porch, a slamming of the 

screen door and the little 

girl ran into the kitchen with a 

breathless, “Mother, am I beauti- 
ful?” 

Mother sighed. It had been an 
irritating day. The rain and the 
baby’s cold had kept her from 
doing that extra bit of shopping. 
Dinner would be late. And now 
this. 

She turned to look at Betty. 


The child’s eyes were shining, her 
lips parted, her cheeks delicately 
flushed. Mother forgot the freck- 
les and the stringy hair. “Yes, 
dear,” she said, “you are beauti- 
ful.” 

And she meant it. At that mo- 
ment Betty was beautiful. 

Then Mother began to think: 
what is real beauty? 

Everyone seeks the expression 
of beauty. The female of the spe- 
cies seeks to express it first in 
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herself. A little girl’s attitude to- 
ward herself is important. She 
must believe that she is beautiful 
or that others see beauty in her. 
Yet she must not be conceited for 
this can destroy the effect of any 
natural beauty she may have. 

This is mother’s problem. 

The most important thing to 
teach your daughter is that beau- 
ty is not merely a matter of physi- 
cal attractiveness. True beauty 
goes much deeper. This, how- 
ever, must be instilled into your 
daughter’s mind and heart care- 
fully over the years. 

1. One of the most difficult 
ages that your child will go 
through is adolescence. And one 
of the biggest worries of the ado- 
lescent is appearance. Start pre- 
paring her for this from baby- 
hood. If you always take cleanli- 
ness, neatness, and good looks 
for granted, your child will grow 
up with a healthy attitude to- 
ward her personal appearance. 
She will recognize its importance 
but will not make a fetish of it. 

If you yourself are always neat 
in appearance and display good 
taste in what you wear and how 
you wear it, your daughter will 
grow up with a good example 
constantly before her. 

2. The desire to be beautiful is 
closely tied to the desire to be 
loved. In the last analysis they 
are probably the same thing. 

If your daughter grows up 
feeling the affection and love of 


her family, she may never bother 
to ask, “Mother, am I beautiful?” 
She will feel warm and “wanted,” 
and therefore, will be natural and 
unaffected with others. In turn, 
they too will be fond of her. She 
will already have the affection 
longed for by the little girl who 
had to ask, “Am I beautiful?” 

Of course, this does not mean 
you are to spoil your child. That 
would not be love, but over-in- 
dulgence. Let your daughter 
play her role as part of the fam- 
ily and learn to accept the little 
responsibilities which should be 
hers. Let her know, not only 
your displeasure when she is un- 
ruly, but also your appreciation 
when she does something well. 
Many parents are quick with the 
first and neglectful of the second. 

8. Give your daughter — and 
your son, also—a sense of propor- 
tion where appearance is con- 
cerned. Outward fashion is like 
window-dressing, an indication of 
a person’s real beauty within or 
a mask to hide a lack of beauty 
and goodness. 

Encourage your daughter to 
take an interest in fashion but, 
through your example, teach her 
to hold good taste in even higher 
regard. Point out that immodesty 
in dress is never in good taste and 
never beautiful. It attracts atten- 
tion but not respect. 

4. As your daughter — or son — 
grows into adolescence, watch 
for certain physical mannerisms, 
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three in particular, which can 
spoil the appearance of even a 
beautiful girl or a handsome boy. 

Posture. Many a young girl is 
thought to be attractive until she 
dresses for her first formal occas- 
ion. There is nothing like a party 
dress to bring out any flaws in 
posture. Such a gown is designed 
for graceful movement. Round 
shoulders, a protruding tummy, an 
awkward walk, dangling arms, 
are a hundred times more prom- 
inent in party dress than in street 
clothes. 

You cannot learn good posture 
overnight. A person must be 
guided and trained in walking, 
standing and _ sitting correctly 
from the very beginning so that 
it will be as much a part of him 
as the color of his eyes. 

Voice. This is especially to be 
watched in girls. A high-pitched, 
loud, raucous voice or slovenly 
speech can ruin the effect of the 
prettiest face or the most glamor- 
ous outfit. 

If you feel your child needs 
help in speech, consult a reput- 
able school and see that he or she 
has lessons. 

Manners. There is no substi- 
tute for good manners which is 
nothing but a consideration for 
the feelings of others. 

We all know the beautifully 
dressed and carefully groomed 
girl who is impudent to her el- 
ders; the impeccably turned out 
young man who is rude to women 


and scornful of those in authority. 

If your child knows that good 
manners are to be practiced al- 
ways, in the home, on the street, 
at school, when visiting, even 
when you are along, he or she 
will be ahead of many when it 
comes to attractiveness. 

Somewhere there is a descrip- 
tion of a missionary which in- 
cludes these words: “His man- 
ners, even when he was alone in 
the desert, were distinguished.” 

A person such as that has no 
worries about being attractive, 
beautiful or handsome. He is 
himself and will be liked for that 
alone. 

5. It is easier to foster good 
taste in your child than you may 
imagine. There are two principal 
rules: surround your child with 
simplicity and good taste in the 
home; and teach your child to 
make his or her own choice of 
clothes, etc. This can be gradu- 
ally done as the child grows up. 
He or she can learn that certain 
colors do not go together, that 
line is important, what a fad is, 
etc. 

A fine sense of choice can grad- 
ually be extended to books, fur- 
nishings for his room, his com- 
panions, his subjects in school. 

Good taste embodies all the 
points made so far. It means a 
life rich in culture, companion- 
ship and spirituality. A person 
who enjoys this kind of wealth is 
always “beautiful.” §§ 
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Nothing improves a woman's disposition like a bouquet of flowers 
from an old flame who thinks she’s still single. 


Some of the greatest satisfactions a parent gets out of marriage soon 
grow up and leave home. 


A woman never forgets her own true age, or any other woman’s for 
that matter. 


Any housewife will tell you that the most important thing for a bal- 
anced diet is a bank balance. 


ce If you want to really know what a family is like watch 


how a meal is prepared in the kitchen before they serve it 
to you. 


All a parent has to do to make a child thirsty is fall 


sound asleep. 


These days a person doesn’t try to make ends meet—he just tries to 
keep track of he far beyond his means he’s going. 


Nothing lightens the average working man’s load like a final payment 
on a mortgage. 


In no institution is it more important to maintain good relations than 
in marriage. 


A woman’s idea of licking the problem is to get her husband to do 
the dishes. 


An old timer is one who remembers when owning a TV set meant you 
were the most popular neighbor within blocks. 
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Sweet 
Dreams 
to You, 

Too 


By John J. Ryan 


Even after the babies 
are over that two 
o’clock feeding, a 
jather gets no sleep 


ST PEOPLE are familiar with cartoons 
M towing a weary looking father 

walking the floor with a tiny infant 
for the two o'clock feeding. What they may 
not know is that this may go on for 14 
years, not necessarily with the same. infant, 
of course, but at that hour all infants look 
alike anyhow. The truth is, a father gets no 
sleep. 

Some bachelors assume that once a 
baby is over the two o'clock bit Dad snoozes 
a solid eight hours from then on until the 
kid leaves for college. Bachelors are pretty 
smart fellows, I think, but in this they are 
wrong. My wife says they are wrong in 
being bachelors but that’s another story. 

I do not go through the “Daddy, get me 
a drink of water” routine. I taught them to 
get up and get their own drink. But you 
can’t win. Now they call, “Daddy, I just 
spilled my drink of water all over my bed.” 

consider letting them swim around in it 
all night but, of course, I never do. Well, 
almost never. 

When I finally get to bed it doesn’t 
mean to sleep. First, each of the kids is 
spooky about the dark and insists on having 
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a night light lit in his or her 
room. This plus the night light I 
have lit in my room because I 
am the same way means the 
house is as bright as a Christmas 
tree every night. A pilot once 
told me that planes use my house 
as a beacon. 

But I finally put my blinders 
on, yawn contentedly and close 
my eyes. At that instant it starts. 
The baby, seeing all the light, 
thinks the sun has risen and he 
starts jumping around his crib 
yelling for breakfast. I go in and 
try to explain to him. He screams 
in terror until I realize that I 
still have my blinders on. Be- 
sides, how can you explain any- 
thing to an 18-month-old baby? 
So I take him down to the kitch- 
en, cook him up a mess of scram- 
bled eggs, toast and orange juice 
and then tell him it was a short 
morning and is now time for his 
afternoon nap. 

Wearily I go back to the sack 
but the noise has awakened the 
little girl. She is three and has 
built up a fairly extensive ritual 
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which must be practiced each 
time she is to go to sleep. It in- 
volves a story, prayer, a number 
of kisses for each of her four 
dolls, folding the blankets a cer- 
tain way, and so on. But, as this 
takes only an hour, I don’t mind. 
I then go back to bed and the 
house settles down for the night. 
Except I hear a faint rustling. 
Nothing specific but just vaguely 
terrifying. Being imaginative I 
immediately come to the conclu- 
sion that it is a burglar. I take 
plenty of time getting my robe on 
in the hopes that he will hear 
me and leave, but to my horror 
the noise continues. I consider 
waking my wife and making her 
go downstairs but she is very 
rd to wake up anyhow. 
Reluctantly I walk downstairs 
whistling Irish airs to show the 
burglar how nonchalant I am. 
But the burglar turns out to be 
the cat scratching on the door. 
It is now one a.m. so I let her 
out with a few kind words. 
Five minutes after I am com- 
fortably warm and drowsy in bed 
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First article in a series on 
Why Chiidren Become 


the rustling starts again. The cat 
now wants to come back in. I put 
on my bathrobe and go down- 
stars again and let her in with a 
fond greeting. As I turn from the 
door in the dimly lighted hall- 
way there is suddenly a hand on 
my shoulder. I Jeap straight into 
the air and my hair turns gray. 

“Hi dad,” says one of the older 
lads. “I was going to save you 
the trouble of letting the cat in. 
Bet you didn’t even know I was 
standing behind you.” 

Fortunately for him my tongue 
is still stuck to the roof of my 
mouth in sheer terror so I am un- 
able to give him my opinion of 
his little joke. I go back upstairs 
to discover the middle son sit- 
ting up in his bed. 

“Daddy, I heard voices down- 
stairs and I’m afraid.” 

I reassure him that he heard his 
brother and me and the cat. 

“But daddy,” he says, “you're 
here and I still hear the voices.” 

Down I go again to find that 
the oldest son turned on his bed- 
room radio seeing as how he was 
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up anyway. I turn him and the 
radio off while making him a few 
promises as to his future in this 
family and even on this planet 
which I deliver in a moderate 
shout. He gets the message and 
politely thanks me for my inter- 
est. 

My wife has awakened from 
all this commotion and she and 
I exchange a few jolly words 
about the whole situation which 
wakes the baby up again. He 
now thinks it must be late after- 
noon and time to go down for 
supper. He and I discuss the 
subject briefly until I wallop him 
on the behind which abruptly 
ends the whole discussion. 

My wife then creates just a 
flicker of doubt as to whether she 
turned off her iron in the base- 
ment laundry room. She’s quite 
sure she did, of course. But still 
... Well, I figure, I am up any- 
way and another trip downstairs 
at this point hardly means any- 
thing to me. I chuckle fondly 
about women’s forgetfulness and 
I tell my wife a few nice things 
about herself and womankind in 
general and I go all the way 
down to the basement to find she 
had turned it off. 

At last everyone is settled down 
and sleeping peacefully. I drag 
myself into bed, pull the covers 
up to my neck, close my eyes to 
‘contemplate the joys of sleep 
and just as I am about to drift 
off the alarm clock rings. §§ 
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Many people are unhappy in their work merely because 
they had no career guidance early 


Are You Preparmg Your Child 
for the Business World? 


By J. Harvey Daly, Management Consultant 


ERY PARENT who has ever 

worked for a living knows 

how important it is to get 
the right job in the right com- 
pany in the right line of work. 
We all realize the importance of 
being round pegs in round holes, 
and we sympathize heartily with 
the man or woman who finds it 
difficult or impossible to adjust 
to his niche in the business world. 


Yet few of us realize that the 
time to start preparing our chil- 
dren for their vocational adjust- 
ment may be now! 

It’s not too early to encourage 
the child of four or five to start 
thinking about his business fu- 
ture. I don’t mean that we should 
impose the burden of selection on 
a child at that stage. Nor do I 
think he should be asked out- 
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right what he intends to be. His 
answer would probably be a cow- 
boy or Indian or Davy Crocket. I 
can remember wanting to be a 
street cleaner in my early youth. 
The important thing is to let him 
know that Daddy goes to work 
every day, what kind of work 
Daddy does, what other fathers 
do, and that when he finishes 
school, he too will go off to work 
every day. The actual selection 
of a career may not come for a 
good 10 years, but the ground- 
work, or lack of it, which is laid 
now may mean the difference be- 
tween success and failure then. 

In my university classes and 
in my daily work as a manage- 
ment consultant and employment 
counsellor, I am constantly meet- 
ing people who are now strug- 
gling unhappily in the wrong 
jobs simply because they never 
knew about more suitable open- 
ings for them or the kind of prep- 
aration and training such oppor- 
tunities demand. 

Just last week, a young man 
now working in an excellent job 
but obviously not the one for 
him, came seeking advice. He is 
a college graduate, is married, 
and feels that he is an utter fail- 
ure in his present spot. He wants 
work in the marketing field but 
since his present spot is in a kind 
of selling, I asked him just what 
phase of marketing he wanted. 
The answer I received was rather 
pathetic. 


“I don’t really know, sir,” said 
he. “You see, I’ve never had any 
experience with the different type 
jobs in the field; so I hardly dare 
say what I'd like.” 

It’s a little late for a married 
man, four years out of college, to 
start experimenting, but since he 
had no career guidance when he 
most needed it, he has little other 
choice. 

Another junior executive sought 
my advice today. His case is a 
common one. “I just never gave 
career any thought,” he said. 
“After I finished prep school, my 
father took it for granted that I'd 
go to college, and then the fam- 
ily arranged for me to go on to 
graduate study, but we never 
talked about the kind of work I'd 
be doing.” 

These men are typical of many 
who are now discouraged and 
floundering in the business world, 
merely because they didn’t plan 
their vocational adjustment in 
advance, because they never 
thought of their college course as 
a preparation for specific goals in 
life. We can prevent a similar 
fate for our children by starting 
career guidance early. 

Now I don’t mean that a child 
of 10 should determine his vo- 
cational future and stick to it, nor 
do I think that the high school 
senior should make an irrevoc- 
able choice, but the child of 10 
should have a few ideas on the 
subject, and the high school sen- 
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ior some very definite prefer- 
ences. 

Many parents purposely refrain 
from career discussions for fear of 
influencing or inhibiting their off- 
spring, and that is a very real 
danger. It’s only human to want 
our children to follow a career 
we always wanted for ourselves. 
Sometimes, being budget consci- 
ous, we find ourselves pushing in 
favor of the higher income brack- 
ets, regardless of the children’s 
desires and aptitudes. Again the 
prestige factor enters in, but the 
only way we can really help our 
children prepare for the business 
world is to help them 1) to know 
and understand themselves, 2) to 
know the opportunities the busi- 
ness world offers, and 3) to guide 
them into the kind of study 
which will best prepare them for 
the kind of work they can and 
want to do. How can we do this? 
Here are a few suggestions: 

1) Help them to become career 
conscious as soon as possible. 

Once the child has become 
conditioned to the fact that most 
adults work and that he will one 
day become a part of the busi- 
ness world, it is quite an easy 
matter to arouse his interest in 
various occupations through stor- 
ies about policemen, doctors, civ- 
il servants, merchants, etc. Trips 
to the stores or into the city give 
another source of information. 
Summer vacations introduce nu- 
merous new type characters, and 
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with them, just as many trades 
and occupations. In fact, there’s 
no limit to the opportunities for 
learning and teaching once we 
ourselves have become aware of 
them. 

2) Help them to realize and de- 
velop their own capabilities. 

This means helping them to 
analyze themselves, to take stock 
of their assets and also of their 
liabilities. Most of us recognize 
the particular talents and abilities 
which our children possess, and 
much as we like to ignore them, 
we generally perceive their in- 
abilities at an early age, too. It’s 
quite another matter, however, to 
help them to realize their capabil- 
ities and their liabilities without 
over-enhancing their ego or cre- 
ating an inferiority complex. The 
best way is for us to make a care- 
ful and honest analysis based on 
close but casual observation. 

Here are a few guide questions 
to help: Does the child have any 
particular or unusual talents? 
What about special abilities? 
Does he do well in academic sub- 
jects? What does he like to do 
best? Does he work or play well 
with others? Is he the research 
type? Does he have manual 
skills? What about his emotional 
stability? Does he like detail 
work? Is he apt to be methodical 
and thorough? Is he slipshod and 
careless? Does he speak easily 
with people? Does he have a 
knack for showing others what to 
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do? Does he show a normal 
amount of perseverance in his 
play or work? Is he popular with 
other children? Does he show 
leanings toward leadership in his 
regular play routine? What about 
his personality? 

These are merely sample ques- 
tions which will undoubtedly sug- 
gest others even more applicable 
to your particular children, and if 
you pay them heed, you will have 
a very good picture of your chil- 
dren’s assets and liabilities. The 
next step is to give them all the 
help we can in any play or train- 
ing which seems to abet their nat- 
ural talents, and likewise to 
devise games or lessons which 
will counteract obvious deficienc- 
ies. Many a childhood hobby has 
served as a proving ground for 
business later on. Encouragement 
and understanding are probably 
the greatest single ingredients 
which go into a program like this, 
and the parent who is honest, 
sympathetic, and fair-minded can 
do much toward setting even a 
very young child on the right vo- 
cational track. 

3) Help them to analyze the job 
market and explore career op- 
portunities. 

At the high school level, or 
sooner with a very advanced or 
precocious child, it’s well to call 
the children’s attention to the 
numerous career and job oppor- 
tunities open to them in the world 
of business. (How many times 


I'm told by young men and wom- 
en, “If I'd ever known there were 
opportunities in such a line I 
most certainly would have gone 
in for it.”) Literature is an ex- 
cellent source of enlightenment; 
public libraries also have numer- 
ous booklets and folders on ca- 
reer and job opportunities. Some 
insurance companies have made 
excellent pamphlets on the sub- 
ject available to parents and 
young people. 

Trips to business establish- 
ments, schools, hospitals, etc. 
whether taken individually or in 
scout troops or class groups can 
do much to inform young people 
about business opportunities. It’s 


also a good idea to encourage our 


children to ask questions of peo- 
ple engaged in particular trades 
or professions. If we are hamper- 
ed by not knowing artists, writers, 
musicians, or scientists, it may be- 
come worthwhile to get the PTA 
to sponsor a career or vocational 
series of lectures either after or 
during school times whereby 
well-known representatives of 
various professions might speak 
to the young people and be avail- 
able for personal questions and 
advice later on. 

In any event, never let it be 
said by our children that they 
chose the wrong job or an ill- 
suited profession, because they 
didn’t know what it was all about. 
It’s up to us to help them find 
out! 
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4) Help them decide which op- 
portunities are best suited to 
them. 

This is the real test of our hon- 
esty and fair mindedness. Here, 
above all else, we must be realis- 
tic. What folly it is to blind our- 
selves into thinking that our son 
should be a doctor if he hates 
school, does poorly in most of his 
school subjects, and can’t stand 
the sight of blood or suffering. 
That may sound like an exagger- 
ated example, but I have met par- 
ents who have insisted on just 
such an affiliation for their son, 
despite all to the contrary. 

The best procedure is to let the 
children themselves come to the 
necessary conclusion, and if we 
have done a good job in helping 
them to analyze themselves, not- 
ing well their abilities and their 
defects, and of opening their eyes 
to the exact demands and qualifi- 
cations of the various jobs they 
think they might like, this third 
step is merely a matter of getting 
them to decide whether or not 
they could qualify. A few sample 
problems, or a well-drawn pic- 
ture of the life involved is often 
enough to help them see for 
themselves whether or not they 
are on the right track. 

Once we've gone this far, the 
next step is to help our offspring 
plan their schooling or prepara- 
tion in accordance with the work 
they have decided upon. If there 
are several possible careers avail- 
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able to your children through 
their capabilities and desires, it 
would be well to encourage them 
to take general, basic courses 
which will provide the necessary 
background now but allow time 
for specialization later on. Mean- 
while, summer jobs and vacation 
assignments may do the trick in 
helping them to decide where 
they want to aim. 

So much for the actual choice 
of career, but let’s consider a little 
more the actual preparation for it. 
One of the most important bits of 
groundwork we as parents can do, 
and what will ensure or deter- 
mine the degree of success our 
children may have, no matter 
which career they select, is to 
prepare them to accept respons- 
ibility, to have a good work atti- 
tude, and to stand on their own 
feet. 

The best way to do this is to 
have a realistic attitude ourselves 
and to help our youngsters to 
realize that the world does not 
owe them a living. Here, in Amer- 
ica especially, there’s opportunity 
for all. Anyone can become great 
or famous, but only if he’s willing 
to work and work hard. There’s 
no place at the top of the ladder 
for a drone or a slaggard, and 
apron strings will pull even a gen- 
ius back! There’s likewise little 
happiness, careerwise or other- 
wise, for the boy or girl who feels 
sorry for himself, thinks every ef- 
fort is hard work, resents the suc- 
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cess of others, and carries the at- 
titude of the spoiled child into 
the adult world. 

More people are fired for in- 
ability to get along with others 
than for any other reason, and it’s 
up to us as parents to see to it 
that our children learn early to 
take their share of responsibility 
by having home duties, to work 
well with others by always shar- 
ing family chores, and conse- 
quently to have a good work at- 
titude. 


No training is so valuable as 
that of helping children to stand 
on their own feet, and we can 
give them that help, or, by well- 
meant indulgence, cripple them 
for life. 

The responsibilities are heavy, 
but the rewards are great; so let’s 
start preparing our children for 
the business world today. That’s 
the best way I know of getting 
them the right job in the right 
company in the right line of work 
tomorrow. 
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“Except for a difference of *167.94, my 
figures and the bank’s agree to the penny!” 
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ARY ANN is a little girl who 

not long ago was num- 

bered among the children de- 

scribed in the annual pleas for 

funds by the Bureau of Catholic 

Charities—an unhappy, unwanted 

child, badly in need of a substi- 
tute home. 

Her transformation to a glow- 
ing, happy little girl, with a mom- 
my and daddy all her own, took 
little more than three weeks. A 
miracle of sorts—but the Bureau 
calls it simply their “Foster Home 
Plan.” 

It’s an exciting experience to 
be part of a miracle. And this is 
by way of saying that if we can 
do it most anyone can. 


It’s an exciting 
experience to be 
part of a miracle 


Mary Ann 


Condensed from Marriage 
Veronica G. Sprinkle 


Mary Ann was a thin, subdued, 
submissive little creature the 
night she came to our house. And 
I feared for her safety when our 
four noisy young roughnecks 
swarmed all over their little 
guest, forcibly removed her coat, 
and shoved armloads of toys at 
her. 

But it was the children, more 
than my husband and I, who 
proved capable of providing the 
very therapy Mary Ann needed. 
For example, her unhappy past 
had left her, not unable to speak, 
but disinclined to. My efforts to 
get her to converse with us only 
embarrassed her. But after a few 
days of chatterbox Janie’s con- 
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stant barrage, Mary Ann finally 
talked in self defense. 

Although Mary Ann was five 
years old and a bright child, eag- 
er to learn, no one had taken the 
trouble to teach her. Each step 
in the progress of her “education” 
was met with about the same de- 
gree of excitement as a family 
usually experiences only on 
Christmas morning. Her reluc- 
tance to speak made her every 
effort at normal conversation 
seem worthy of praise and com- 
pliments. Like the day she beat 
our obstreperous brood in the 
race to the telephone, answered 
it and delivered the message. The 
caller must have been puzzled at 
the chorus of excited voices in 
the background: “Mary Ann an- 
swered it, mother! Mary Ann 
talked over the phone!” 

She was never abashed at the 
children’s obvious pleasure over 
her progress. In fact it made her 


try all the harder to please us.. 


Don, our oldest and normally 
given to teasing his younger sis- 
ters, was gentle and protective of 
Mary Ann and read to her by the 
hour. The older girls shared their 
clothing and playthings with her 
without complaint. They all col- 
laborated in teaching her to make 
the Sign of the Cross, to say 
Grace and a few simple night 
prayers. 

We made mistakes. Accustom- 
ed to outgoing youngsters, ready 
to tackle anything, we exposed 


her to entirely too much by way 
of entertainment. Our excursion 
to the park was a nightmare for 
Mary Ann; she was afraid of ev- 
erything including the ducks in 
lake. And when finally encour- 
aged to ride the merry-go-round, 
she managed to fall off and 
scrape her knee. Taking her to 
see new puppies was another er- 
ror in judgment; she was petri- 
fied when they jumped up on 
her. But she came to trust, and 
to give us her affection in return. 

We all dreaded the day she’d 
leave. But what an exciting day 
it was. We were told she was to 
meet a couple who were inter- 
ested in adoption; so would we 
please have her dressed and 
ready to be picked up at 9 a.m. 

The day dawned cold and 
gloomy. Mary Ann’s only pretty 
dress was a sheer summer frock 
provided by Sister for Sunday- 
best. Sweaters were examined 
and none proved elegant enough 
for the occasion. A neighbor 
came to the rescue with a pre- 
cious little blue coat trimmed in 
white; dainty white gloves ap- 
peared from somewhere, and 
Janie offered her own blue Eas- 
ter bonnet. 

Mary Ann left with Sister, 
looking like a little princess in 
her borrowed finery. But then it 
isn’t every child who has to shop 
for a mother and daddy. In a 
few hours she was back—for her 
clothes. 
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I wasn’t surprised. Who could 
have resist her? A mad scramble 
for socks and pajamas, some fare- 
well messages for the girls and 
Don, “tell them I have my own 
doll now,” a “going away” pres- 
ent for Janie, and then she was 
gone. 

After a while I went to the 
phone. “Do you know what I’ve 
done?” I mourned. “I’ve sent that 
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poor child off without her tooth- 
brush!” 

“A toothbrush!” my neighbor 
laughed. “She’s gone to two peo- 
ple who'd buy her the moon if 
they could, and you're worried 
about a toothbrush!” 

Mary Ann had no need of the 
moon, but she desperately need- 
ed what every child does — a 
home. And she has one now. 
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“Can Stevie run away with me 


until we're both appreciated ?” 
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A husband’s happiness—or lack of it—hinges 
basically on two qualities in his wife 


Condensed from The Sign 
John Patrick Gillese 


ODICALLY, and for reasons 
best known to herself, every 
wife will cuddle close to the 

man she loves — as once he cud- 
dled up to her, when their hearts 
were young and a blue moon 
spun magic in the night. 

“John,” that wife will say wist- 
fully, “do you love me?” 

“Sure thing!” John will answer, 
hoping she'll let it go at that. Or 
he may take so long to answer 
that she’s filled with panic. 

A wife, being a woman, is not 
content to know she is loved. 


She persists in knowing why. Is 
it her figure? At 18 she could 
span her waist with her own 
soft hands. But what about 40 — 
after five children and 20 years 
of marriage? Is it her loyalty? 
Her hard work? Her cooking? Or 
her qualities as a mother? What 
does a husband expect, in his 
heart, of this creature who loves 
him so? 

Those best qualified to answer, 
husbands, remain silent. But pon- 
der long enough and you are 

(Continued on page 54) 
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“I’m so sick of being feminine. I want to be 
treated as somebody in my own right” 


Condensed from Crosier Family Monthly 


AT DOES a woman want 
most out of life? The an- 
swer, apparently, varies 

with the woman, with the indi- 
vidual. But I have been doing a 
great deal of thinking on the sub- 
ject, a good deal of comparing 
this woman and that, and I have 
come up with the conviction that 
what makes most women hap- 
piest in life is what is humbly 
called “doing for others.” 
Women, it has been said, are 
fundamentally altruistic. This is 
fortunate for the babies whose 
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diapers must be changed two 
dozen times a day, fortunate for 
the husbands who feel that their 
work, their ambitions, are more 
important than their wives’. 
But in the past 20 years or so 
a good many women have been 
speaking up to say this is not so. 
“Women are people, too,” they 
cry. “I am so sick of being told 
I should want to be ‘feminine,’” 
as one wife put it in a magazine. 
“I want to be treated as some- 
body in my own right—because 


I am.” 
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So we have more and more wo- 
men going to college, proving 
that they have just as many 
brains, just as good ideas as men 
have. So we have more and 
more “career girls,” but the idea 
of choosing between a career and 
marriage is out of date. Now we 
have “working wives.” (Not that 
wives haven't always worked — I 
use the term in its modern sense 
of holding a job outside the 
home.) And over and over again, 
we hear the woman _ justifying 
herself in some such words as “I 
want to be somebody in my own 
right,” or “I will be more interest- 
ing to my husband and children 
if I do something besides the 
household drudgery.” 

But where do we find the hap- 
piest women? In kitchens, I 
think! Or bending over cribs. 
These are the women who don't 
think of their life work as “house- 
hold drudgery.” These are the 
women who emerge from the 
pains of childbirth in ecstasy; 
who are never so discouraged 
that they cannot look around 
their orderly homes, and into the 
faces of their well-behaved chil- 
dren and say, “I have done some 
good in the world, after all. This 
is important. And if I don’t do 
it, who will?” 

There is no doubt that a wom- 
an can achieve high honors “in 
her own right.” Actresses, novel- 
ists, doctors, scientists like Marie 
Curie, not just a few unusual 
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women but many women have 
made names for themselves, and 
done important things for society. 
I still say that the happiest wom- 
en, generally speaking, are the 
nameless ones, the wives or moth- 
ers of great men who say “I owe 
everything to my wife,” even 
though no one believes them. She 
knows she has helped, and that 
he loves her for it. 

Love! That is what women 
want. Certainly it’s what every 
one wants, but women seem to 
need it even more than men do, 
just as they are more capable of 
giving it. “I’m so sick of being 
feminine,” the lady says, as if the 
word were an insult. 

“Feminine” — an insult? Most 
women don't think so. It’s a 
word that comes as quickly as an 
echo to the word “love.” Any 
woman who wants a man (and 
very few of us don’t want a man) 
had better be feminine. It means 
looking pretty, and_ smelling 
sweet, and making men comfort- 
able—with just a dash of unpre- 
dictability to keep them wonder- 
ing what we will do next. 

But are women more interest- 
ing to their husbands and chil- 
dren if they achieve success in 
some career of their own? Per- 
haps they are more interesting, 
but the more successful they be- 
come, the less time they have for 
their families; and love does not 
grow from a hasty kiss in the 
morning and another one at 
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night. It’s a remarkable “work- 
ing wife” who can manage to be 
there when her little boy falls off 
his tricycle, her teenage daugh- 
ter falls in love, and her husband 
catches the mumps—and all I can 
say is she'd better be around if 
that horrible catastrophe befalls 
the poor man. 

A great many wives who don’t 
actually get jobs or embark on 
careers of their own are following 
another modern trend: devoting 
themselves to community service, 
not for money but to satisfy the 
old urge of all women to help. A 
hundred years ago a woman like 
Louise Soubirous, the mother of 
St. Bernadette of Lourdes, could 
fulfill this desire by being a 
“good neighbor,” nursing a fright- 
ened young woman’s sick baby. 
Today, in our highly germ-consci- 
ous state, most women are afraid 
to go next door if the whole fam- 
ily is down with the flu; we 
might bring it home to our own 
families. So we join the League 
of Women Voters, and ring door- 
bells to remind everyone to vote; 
or take on a den of wild little 
boys and “direct their play activi- 
ties” instead of letting them use 
their own imaginations. 

Forgive me, dear women who 
are doing real good work in ev- 
ery community — I don’t mean 
you. I am only indulging in a 
little humorous exaggeration to 
discourage the kind of woman 
who gets so embroiled in com- 
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munity activities (usually in spite 
of herself) that she has no time 
left for her own family; no even- 
ing of the week for her husband 
(unless she can make a PTA 
president out of him), no time to 
teach, love, and play with her 
own children because she is so 
busy with everyone else’s. 
Whether it’s because of a ca- 
reer of her own or too much 
community activity, the wife and 
mother who isn’t available when 
her husband and children need 
or want her isn’t going to be a 
successful wife and mother, no 
matter how successful she may 
be at everything else. And the 
fact that she is primarily a wife 
and mother (biologically, we 
can't get around that) means 
that if she fails her husband and 
children, she cannot be satisfied 
with her life, let alone happy, 
unless, of course, she doesn't 
care about anyone but herself. 
And the funny thing about 
women, the feminine thing about 
women, is that they do care. 
Some women are selfish, of 
course — but it’s a rare mother 
who doesn’t feel any responsi- 
bility for the conduct of her 
children; who doesn’t love them 
no matter what they do, and 
blame herself for not teaching 
them to do better. And it’s an 
even rarer woman who would 
rather be famous than the belov- 
ed wife of a successful and happy 
man. $$ 
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What Every Husband Hopes For 


(Continued from page 50) 


forced to conclude that a hus- 
band’s happiness — or lack of it 
— hinges basically on two qual- 
ities in his wife. One is her abil- 
ity to bring out the best in a man, 
not drag him down. The other is 
more intangible, something I can 
only label “mystery.” 

I can best illustrate the first 
by relating the almost-incredible 
story of a professor I know, mar- 
ried to a woman who never got 
out of grade four. Both were 
raised on the “Palliser Triangle” 
— the Dust Bow! of the prairies. 
Life was hard. Half-way through 
grade four, Nora (the professor's 
wife now) quit school to help 
raise the other children. Jim (the 
professor) stayed home each 
spring to harrow the drifting land 
and drive the bawling cattle to 
a waterhole. 

In grade 12, when there wasn’t 
a cent for “school clothes,” much 
less for schoolbooks, Jim was 
ready to quit. Nora — who walk- 
ed each day to the water hole 
with him — begged him to keep 
on. 
“Explain to the teacher,” she 
said. ‘She'll help you — and some 
day she'll be proud she did.” 
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Something happened to the fu- 
ture professor that day. He look- 
ed at a girl whose skin was rough- 
ened by drifting soil. The dress 
she wore, cut from bleached 
flour-sack, still bore the faded 
legend: 98 pounds when packed. 
The professor fell in love and he 
never got over it. 

He attended university because 
one girl believed he could. He 
married her, despite her fears of 
being too ignorant ever to make 
a suitable wife. His early income 
wasn't enough to pay both his 
debts and the rent on their rooms. 
Nora scrubbed floors or did any 
other work she could get. Once 
she brought in a chair from an 
alley (at night, so she wouldn't 
be ashamed) and recovered it 
with her own hands. That, her 
husband remembers, was a birth- 
day present for him. 

Eventually he got a fine post 
in a western university, but it 
was a shock when somebody dis- 
covered the brilliant professor’s 
wife had gone less than 40 full 
months to school. 

“I’ve seen much of ignorance 
in my day,” said the professor. 
“Some of those old farmers argu- 
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ed that going to school wouldn't 
help clean out a barn. But none 
of it was unforgivable as that of 
a couple of my colleagues who 
wondered why I loved Nora — a 
woman whose whole life has been 
a living example of the highest 
ideals all educators teach.” 

Ask that professor what he 
loves most in his wife — and 
what can he tell you? He loves 
her, literally, more than mere 
words can explain. I think that is 
true of all husbands who finally 
learn what love is about. I think 
that explains their silence. 

One point is sure — all men in 
love know the truth of this pow- 
er inherent in women. “Whatever 
good was in me, she brought out.” 

To appreciate the great part 
“mystery” — the second quality 
— plays in the drama of a hus- 
band’s happiness, let every wife 
ponder the mysterious change 
that takes place as a man “settles 
down” in marriage. 

For women, the beginning of 
love is a miracle, the fulfillment 
of the role for which they are 
so completely created. For men, it 
is almost the opposite. Most men 
have a natural desire to woo and 
win. Most, conversely, are terri- 
fied of actually entering marri- 
age. Few ever wonder why a 
girl should fall in love with them. 
Most, before marriage is done, 
truly wonder how she can keep 
on loving him. 

Six months before marriage, the 


young man tells anyone who will 
listen just what sets his Mary 
apart as the most exceptional 
girl in creation. His best friend 
dare not point out a single defect 
in Mary. “She’s divine!” is a reas- 
onable summary of his litanies. 

Two years later — a husband 
and possibly a father now — he 
is considerably less loquacious. 
He'll readily invite you home to 
meet “the most wonderful little 
wife in all the world,” but he no 
longer refers to her as a celestial 
body. 

Now he is becoming painfully 
conscious that the welding to- 
gether of two separate personal- 
ities can be both irksome and an- 
noying. He even resents some of 
the obligations that must go with 
every marriage. He can become 
boyishly impatient when the mys- 
terious bond tying him interferes 
with such established male pas- 
time as, for example, fishing. He 
often experiences happiness, fro- 
thier even than in the courtship 
days, but real substance is still 
to come. 

That kind of happiness is born 
in ways he finds he never dream- 
ed of — nor did his wife. His 
wife finds she has to have a bad 
wisdom tooth extracted and for 
no silly reason at all, a cold lump 
of fear lodges in the pit of his 
stomach. It is, he recognizes al- 
most mutely, a fear of pain for 
this girl, a fear of loss (though 
surely, he tells himself, no one 
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ever died from having a wisdom 
tooth extracted!), a fear unlike 
anything he has ever known in all 
his life. 

Such fear becomes acute with 
the coming of a baby. Eight 
months before it’s born, he lies 
awake wondering if he'll get 
Mary to the hospital on time. 
The night the pains begin, he 
jumps up like a delayed land 
mine. 

“Just keep calm, hon,” he says, 
pulling his pants on backward. 
“Tll lock the car and get the 
house. Don’t you worry about a 
thing.” 

He sits in the waiting room of 
the hospital, till at last a sym- 
pathetic doctor comes along and 
says; “Why don’t you go home 
and get some sleep?” 

He can't sleep. He can only 
suffer. About four o'clock, the 
perceptive hour for mystics, he 
gets a glimpse down into the cor- 
ridors of time. 

He knows now that, all his 
life, this part is never going to 
get better — just worse. For the 
first time, really, he glimpses a 
terrible truth: that out of worry, 
fear, toil, and sacrifice will be dis- 
tilled the sum total of a great 
human happiness — a happiness 
of which he can never be worthy. 

Forty years later, ask such a 
man what he loves most about 
his wife. The most unforgettable 
answer I ever got came from a 
67-year-old farmer who had 
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homesteaded with his wife in the 
hard bush country of northern Al- 
berta. Their lifetime was spent 
clearing a quarter-section of land, 
one tree at a time, one day after 
another — through depression, 
drought, frost, and hail. “All I 
can think of,” Alf said to me at 
last, “is — me an’ Nell, we took 
an awful lot of tough times to- 
gether.” 

As for sex, what ever the effect 
of barbershop calendars on im- 
mature boys, mature men rever- 
ence sex, particularly in the wom- 
an they love. Out of thousands 
of letters I have received from 
men over the years, not one men- 
tioned sex. By contrast, McCall's 
magazine has been quoted to the 
effect that 55 percent of its mail 
from women readers ask about 
sex. In that, surely, you detect 
the miasma that marriage happi- 
ness, or failure, is somehow cen- 
tered in sex. 

Talk to a widower, as I have. 
Chances are he will say nothing 
about whether his wife was beau- 
tiful or a good cook or a splendid 
hostess. Nowhere at all is there a 
Hollywood concept of the much- 
loved wife. The widower will tell 
you that he is a lonely man, es- 
pecially when the kids are in bed 
and he sits before the TV set 
alone. The great gift of compan- 
ionship becomes a very treasured 
thing, far more important than 
sex. 

With the loneliness, he starts 
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thinking, not of “the boys” having 
fun at a night club, not of his 
buddies in the war, not of his 
business deals, and not of the mil- 
lions he might have made. He 
thinks of her again, the things 
he could have done to please her 
and the “little things” he should 
not have done. They worry him 
mightily. They worry every wid- 
ower. 

For real love is, indeed, a deep 
reflection of the divine. It was 
instilled in man in mystery. God, 
when He made Adam’s wife, cre- 
ated her from her husband’s rib 
— and someone has wisely said 
that man is forever incomplete 
until he holds Eve’s counterpart, 
the mystical flesh, close to his 
heart again. 

Accept that and much becomes 
clear. Sex is seen in its simple 
and sublime role at last. The hap- 
pily married man will have a wife 
who looks up to him, if not al- 
ways literally, at least figurative- 
ly. Her hopes are his hopes; her 
life, his, as his forever belongs to 
her. He must be the head of that 
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complete union, as she must be 
the heart. 

In the loneliness caused by 
death, even though he cannot 
consciously analyze his thinking, 
the husband is always remember- 
ing where he might have failed 
in his role. It is always as pro- 
tector and leader — someone to 
whom the person he loved most 
on earth looked up to in trust. He 
worries that he failed her, even’ 
in “little things.” When he thinks 
of her it is in the “heart role,” 
getting him and the kids on to 
heaven, “looking after us still.” 
Such thoughts belong to all hus- 
bands who have known marriage 
happiness, men who have found 
out that love is “a slow, reverent, 
joyful, yet painful discovery of 
another personality and fusion 
with it.” 

That, then, is the total essence 
of the second quality. To make 
a husband happy, not only must 
a wife bring out whatever is best 
in him, she must fit close to his 
heart. She must, in other words, 
belong to him alone — forever. 


My NEIGHBOR’s 12-year-old daughter’s lipstick was neatly arrang- 
ed on her tiny lips when she joined us in the back yard. 

“Marilyn,” her mother scolded, “my mother would have whipped 
me purple if I wore lipstick at your age.” 

“Gee, Mom, she must have been an old crab.” 

“Tll have you know, young lady,” her mother came back, “my 
mother wasn’t as much of an old crab as your mother is.”—Contri- 
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By Dave Warner 


Although they recognize that su- 
perstitions are a throwback to 
the dark ages, nearly all players 
pursue some form of black ma- 
gic to woo Lady Luck 


ASEBALL has come a_ long 
way since Abner Double- 
day. “Ab,” the game’s acknowl- 
edged founding father, in some 
ways would have trouble recog- 
nizing the sport today with the 
rabbit ball, long ball hitters, jet 
plane travel for coast-to-coast 
schedules, fringe benefits like 
any other business, Washington 
hearings and Ladies Days. 
But baseball players’ supersti- 
tions, their penchants for and 
ways of wooing Lady Luck and 
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warding off jinxes, have remained 
unchanged. 

Even such a keen student of 
batting as Ted Williams once ad- 
mitted: “A player has to be 
lucky to hit .400.” Ted’s particular 
brand of voodoo was to tug at his 
cap after the pitcher got two 
strikes on him. 

Nearly all players, despite the 
presence of college graduates on 
all major league rosters, pursue 
some form of black magic— 
though many would not own up 
to it. 

Players recognize that super- 
stitions are a sign of ignorance, 
a throwback to practices of the 
dark ages. So they prefer to cov- 
er up for themselves. However, 
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they're ready to laugh at any- 
body's superstition but their own. 

Vic Raschi, the former New 
York Yankee great, flatly refused 
to be snapped by a photographer 
before a game he was to pitch. 
He once turned down a photog- 
rapher before the sixth and last 
game of the 1951 World Series. 

Chief Bender, one of baseball’s 
earlier pitching stars, had such 
strong feelings about before game 
pictures that he once smashed the 
camera of a photographer who 
insisted on taking his picture. 

Minnie Minoso of the Chicago 
White Sox sometimes goes in for 
an extreme form of jinx purging 
by jumping into the shower fully 
clothed in his work clothes of 
baseball uniform, cap and spikes. 
The idea is to wash the jinx out of 
his uniform. 

Al Rosen, Ron Northey and 
Pete Reiser made crosses with 
their bats on the plate before fac- 
ing the pitcher, and Marty Ma- 
rion used to pick up imaginary 
pebbles around his shortstop posi- 
tion and throw them before al- 
most every pitch. 

Joe DiMaggio once made it a 
ritual of touching second base 
coming from and returning to his 
centerfield position. Joe also gave 
his glove a fierce pocket pound- 
ing when waiting to catch even 
the most simple of pop flies. 

Casey Stengel always made it a 
practice to jump over foul lines, 
while Leo Durocher scuffs away 


the white-washed boundaries of a 
coaching box. 

The defending world champion 
Pittsburgh Pirates are loaded 
with superstitions. 

Shortstop Dick Groat places 
pennies in the back pocket of his 
uniform when he thinks he is in a 
batting slump. 

Manager Danny Murtaugh 
goes in for collecting all gum 
wrappers in the dugout while a 
game is in progress. 

Pitcher Vinegar Ben Mizell 
will not read any mail on the day 
he is to pitch. 

Pitcher Elroy Face insisted that 
trainer Danny Whelan rub oil on 
his legs the same time every day 
during the last World Series. 

Sam Narron, a_ Pittsburgh 
coach, will not let anyone but 
himself warm up the starting 
pitcher. 

First baseman Dick Stuart fol- 
lows a pattern which drives ev- 
eryone around him daffy. Before 
coming to bat, he must walk be- 
tween the catcher and the um- 
pire. When he is about to take his 
stance, he picks his chewing gum 
out of his mouth with his left 
hand and throws it in front of the 
plate. Then he must tuck his hair 
under his cap. But he is not yet 
ready. He makes the second base 
umpire move out of his range. 
Umpire Jocko Conlan absolutely 
flips when Stuart comes to bat, 
usually retorts with, “Ready, your 
lordship?” 
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Harry Walker, a better than 
average hitter when he played in 
the majors, fiddled with his cap 
so much while waiting for pitches 
that he wore out three or four 
caps a season. He earned the na- 
tural nickname of “The Hat.” 

Jackie Robinson, onetime 
Dodgers star, always walked in 
front of the catcher to reach the 
batter’s box. If the catcher was on 
the mound talking to the pitcher, 
Jackie would wait until he return- 
ed before heading for the plate. 

Phil Rizzuto never would dis- 
card chewing gum during a game. 


Instead he parked the gum on the 
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button atop his cap. Sherm Lollar 
of the Chicago White Sox keeps 
four leaf clovers in his dressing 
room locker. 

Robin Roberts, the Phillies 
pitcher, tugs at the bottom of his 
baseball pants after every pitch, 
and Sal Maglie, when he was 
pitching, refused to shave on days 
he worked. 

At least one bit of black magic 
is on record as having boom- 
eranged. When Joe Medwick was 
in the big leagues, he borrowed a 
rabbit’s foot in hopes of ridding 
him of a slump. He was beaned 
in the very first inning. 
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“If you don’t want to give me 
driving lessons, just say so!” 
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THE HOSPITAL 
THAT BEGAN WITH A $5 BILL 


HERE Is hardly a story of 
an abandoned infant or 


small child in the huge city — 


of New York that doesn’t men- 
tion the New York Foundling 
Hospital. Regardless of race, 
creed or color, the unwanted lit- 
tle ones come under the protec- 
tion of this “haven for found- 
lings,” founded and operated for 
more than 92 years under Cath- 
olic auspices. 

A little more than two years 
ago, a new l\l-story building 
costing more than $10,000,000 
was dedicated by Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman, Archbishop of 
New York. His Eminence makes 
no secret of the fact that the 


The New York 
Foundling Hospital, 
which today cares 
for 300 children in 
an 11 story building 
which cost more 
than 10 million dol- 
lars, was the dream 
of a woman who 
was once almost 
buried alive 


By T. J. McInerney 


Foundling Hospital is one of his 
favorite — if not the favorite — 
charitable projects. The royalties 
from his books and other writ- 
ings are channeled directly into 
the income of the Foundling Hos- 
pital. 

Another source of the hospit- 
al’s income comes from an idea 
conceived and developed by the 
Cardinal some years ago. This is 
a huge public entertainment con- 
ducted by the late Major Edward 
Bowes of “Amateur Hour” re- 
nown and continued by his suc- 
cessor, Ted Mack. It is staged 
each year at New York’s Madison 
Square Garden with prominent 
entertainment figures donating 
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their services. A vacant seat in 
the Garden at these shows is a 
rarity. Catholic Charities of the 
Archdiocese also helps support 
the hospital. 

The remarkable thing about 
the Foundling Hospital is that 
the present modern institution 
had its origin in the guise of a 
$5 bill — the only earthly posses- 
sion of the Brooklyn woman who 
founded it in a small rented 
house in 1869. 

Twenty years earlier, in 1849, 
New York and its environs were 
in the grip of an Asiatic cholera 
epidemic. People were dying by 
the thousands and undertakers 
were sorely pressed to take care 
of the resultant burial arrange- 
ments. A Brooklyn girl, Catherine 
FitzGibbon, fell victim to the di- 
sease and lay for days in a death- 
like coma. A weary doctor exam- 
ined her and pronounced her 
dead. She was placed in a cask- 
et and, helpless and unable to 
speak, lay for three days await- 
ing burial. 

With burial arrangements com- 
pleted, the undertaker, about to 
close the casket, looked in disbe- 
lief as he thought he observed a 
flicker of her eyelids. Leaving 
nothing to chance, he summoned 
medical help and it was found 
that the weary doctor’s death pro- 
nouncement was an error. Miss 
FitzGibbon subsequently regain- 
ed both her powers of speech and 
motion. 
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Afterwards, she disclosed that 
although unable to give any sign 
of life she nevertheless heard the 
details of her burial being dis- 
cussed by members of her fc-m- 
ily. She also told of having a 
dream, while in the casket, of 
groups of neglected children 
reaching out their arms, as if for 
protection. She vowed that if she 
were saved from being entombed 
alive, the rest of her life would 
be dedicated to caring for found- 
lings. 

A year later, fully recovered 
from her macabre experience, she 
fulfilled her vow by joining the 
Sisters of Charity, taking the 
name of Sister Mary Irene. The 
idea of establishing a foundling 
hospital was always uppermost 
in her thoughts, but lack of funds 
prevented her from putting it in- 
to operation. Finally, in 1869 and 
with only five dollars in hand, she 
rented a small house and thus 
was born the New York Found- 
ling Hospital. 

Sister Mary Irene’s determina- 
tion to get her hospital into be- 
ing was prompted by the fact 
that in those post-Civil War days, 
New York’s most pressing prob- 
lems in the social area were in- 
fanticide and abandonment of in- 
fants. It was a common occur- 
ence for police and others to 
find the bodies of babies, dead 
or in precarious conditions, in 
refuse cans, hallways and alley- 
ways. 
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The heavy demand for the serv- 
ices of Sister Mary Irene’s found- 
ling hospital was so great that 
within a year it was housed in a 
larger building in the Washing- 
ton Square section. It was then 
that its famous “trademark,” a 
small wicker cradle outside the 
door to — encourage those plan- 
ning to abandon infants to put 
them there instead of wantonly 
deserting them — came into use. 
The use of the cradle was later 
discontinued but even until re- 
cent years it was not unusual to 
find infants outside the door of 
the hospital at daybreak. 

Today, children abandoned in 
churches and other public places 
or found in neglected circum- 
stances in homes, inevitably find 
their way into the protecting shel- 
ter of the Foundling Hospital 
while awaiting assignment to fos- 
ter homes, adoption or reclama- 
tion by parents who are able to 
prove to the satisfaction of auth- 
orities that their acts of abandon- 
ment or neglect will not be re- 
peated. 

In 1870 the New York State 
Legislature authorized the City 
of New York to select a site for 
a new building and appropriated 
$100,000 toward its construction. 
There was a “string attached” to 


the grant, however — it was con- 
tingent upon the Sisters of Char- 
ity raising a similar amount. They 
were able to do so with the help 
of business men and the hospi- 
tal was completed in 1873. 

As time went on, activities of 
the hospital were expanded and 
it became a refuge for unwed 
mothers as well as a home for 
foundlings. St. Anne’s Maternity 
Pavilion was erected in 1880 and 
it is now an integral part of the 
new and modern hospital. 

A daily census at the Found- 
ling Hospital will disclose up- 
wards of 300 children “in cus- 
tody.” There is a nursing school 
and residence for 170 nurses, a 
convent for the 30 or so Sisters of 
Charity who conduct the institu- 
tion, and facilities for 830 or more 
unwed mothers. 

Sister Mary Irene died in 1896 
at the age of 73. She was charac- 
terized as “the most remarkable 
woman of her age in the sphere 
of philanthropy.” In the humble 
tradition of her vocation, no mon- 
ument has been erected in her 
memory. None is necessary. Her 
enduring monument is the more 
than 110,000 abandoned and neg- 
lected children of all races and 
creeds who have been sheltered 
and cared for in her hospital. 


THE BEST way for Mom to have a few minutes to herself at the 
end of the day is to start doing the dishes.—Contributed by Ernest 
Blevins 
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For 


Teenagers 
Only 


By Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


don’t know what is wrong 

with me. I am an average 
girl and I used to be president of 
my class. I thought I handled the 
job right, but now I am disliked 
by every boy in my class. I have- 
n’t changed at all, and I can’t un- 
derstand it. Can't you help me in 
some way? 

You certainly are not an aver- 
age girl. If you were merely aver- 
age, you would not have been 
elected to a job as important as 
president. Something in your per- 
sonality must have appealed to 
the kids in your class, or they 
would not have elected you. 

You wrote you did not change. 
Well, I feel very sure that you 
did, or you would still be class 
president. You may have put too 
much emphasis on the fact that 
you, a girl, were elected president 
rather than a boy. You might also 
have made fun of the boys by 
saying that none of them could 
catch enough votes to become 
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president. Or maybe you made 
the boys feel inferior by giving 
all the hard jobs to the girls in 
your class, thus showing the boys 
that you thought they were either 
not mature or not bright enough 
to handle the assignments. 

You could have indicated to 
your classmates that you consid- 
ered yourself more capable than 
they. You could have acted in a 
superior, conceited manner while 
around the boys. This would ir- 
ritate them and might incline 
them to avoid you. 

The boys probably don’t dis- 
like you as much as fear that you 
will make them feel inferior if 
they try being nice to you. Get 
off your pedestal, come down to 
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earth, meet and treat them as 
contemporaries. 

Another idea. You might just 
have some “smart” boys in your 
class. Once you were elected 
president, they figured that spe- 
cial consideration shown to you 
might enable them to gain their 
own ends. Now that you are no 
longer president, no longer en- 
dowed with the powers you held 
previously, you are no longer a 
necessary “good egg.” Try to act 
your pleasant, charming self, and 
once the boys see that you're a 
“good egg” anyway, then you'll 
have most of your problems 
licked. 

Evidently, you're not as fem- 
ininely attractive as you thought 
you were. If you don't get hurt 
too easily, why not talk with a 
friend of tact and maturity. Let 
her tell you how others see you. 
Once the foundation is establish- 
ed (the information about your- 
self) you can start correcting your 
bad points and developing your 
assets. 


Sister M. Dominic is a member 
of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, Clinical Division, and of 
the Rocky Mountain Psychological 
Association. She has been principal 
of Good Shepherd schools in Seat- 
tle, Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Denver, Colo.; and Helena, 
Mont., thus gaining wide experience 
with youth in locations throughout 
the country. Teenagers are invited 
to send questions to Sister Dominic 
in care of The Family Digest, Hunt- 
ington, Ind. 
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Meantime, may I make a few 
comments about boy-girl psychol- 
ogy apropos to your problem. 

Boys around 17 have probably 
developed more masculinity than 
they will evidence at any other 
period of their lives. This is caus- 
ed by the amount of male hor- 
mones poured into their blood 
stream at this time. Consequent- 
ly they feel themselves to be 
strong, vigorous, resistless con- 
querors of the weak, but fair, sex. 

A girl president obviously chal- 
lenges their self-concept. Sooner 
or later, anyway, Mr. Seventeen 
is going to fall flat on his face, so 
it might as well come now. How- 
ever, the girl who disturbs the 
male dignity of Seventeen must 
do so in a charmingly subtle man- 
ner. She must appear to let the 
boys make the decisions while re- 
taining the controls herself. Don’t 
think I am suggesting she cannot 
become president; I am merely 
saying that she must act with 
cleverness and forethought. It 
can be done, and _ successfully. 
Two of the world’s greatest rulers 
were women: Victoria of England 
and Catherine of Russia. They 
were smart women, and clever 
ones. Read their biographies 
sometime; and use all the point- 
ers you can pick up for yourself. 


My sister is 15 years old. She 
was a good girl until Mr. X came 
along. Mr. X is twice her age and 
is not married. He’s been known 
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to get other girls into trouble. 

My sister is now in a Catholic 
Infant Home. She plans to marry 
this guy with little moral charac- 
ter who is really unfit to marry 
any girl or woman. She wants to 
put the baby in a foster home 
and finish her education. After 
graduation she wants to get mar- 
ried and then get the baby from 
the foster home. 

How can we help her solve this 
problem? 

In the first place, Mr. X does 
not plan to marry your sister. 

Actually, a morals case is in- 
volved here. Mr. X can _ be 
brought to court and sentenced, 
thus making life a lot safer for 
other girls. Why not contact your 
District Attorney about this? 

Your sister is obviously con- 
fronted with a problem bigger 
than she can solve herself. Per- 
haps she would be willing to ac- 
cept specialized help. Surely the 
aid of the social worker at the 
Catholic Infant Home can be en- 
listed; your sister might discuss 
future planning with her. 

For any teens with problems of 
this nature, here are a few point- 
ers. 

The man who has used you 
will seldom marry you. Or, when 
and if he does, he will probably 
take advantage of the first quar- 
rel to show up your weakness to 
you. Moreover, how can you feel 
certain of his fidelity after mar- 
riage, or how can he assure him- 


self of trusting your faithfulness? 

To put a baby in a foster home 
intending to pull it out in one or 
two years is taking advantage of 
an infant’s helplessness. The baby 
will naturally attach himself to 
the person taking a parent’s place 
—then you come along and break 
up his world planting in his little 
life the seeds of future insecur- 
ity, fear and anxiety. For at least 
the first 10 years of his life the 
child needs just one set of par- 
ents and one family. Generally 
speaking, the illegitimate child 
released for adoption gets better 
care, a better home, and more 
love than the baby kept by an 
immature mother struggling with 
problems of her own. 

For the sake of teens fearing 
involvement in a problem similar 
to the preceding one, I am print- 
ing part of another letter just re- 
ceived from a mother who once 
made an unwise decision. 

For reasons of mutual sym- 
pathy and support of those who 
might make the same mistake I 
once did, I am an avid reader of 
“advice” columns. Whenever I 
see a letter like this from today’s 
paper, it makes me furious. 

“I am 19 years old and going 
steady. My boyfriend tells me I 
am unrealistic, immature, mid- 
Victorian, stubborn as a mule and 
terribly inconsiderate of him. 

“He claims that I must ‘pre- 
pare’ for marriage if I expect to 
be a successful wife. According 
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to him (and he’s a_ psychology 
major) if a girl doesn’t get some 
experience, marriage can be a 
shock. 

“He is very convincing, and it 
all makes sense while he says it, 
but something is holding me 
back. You seem to have all the 
answers. What’s the answer to 
this one? Don’t Know” 

“Dear Don’t: Tell the psychol- 
ogy major that pregnancy before 
marriage can be more of a shock 
to a girl than marriage without 
experience.” 

Were he to bludgeon her to 
death it would take about five 
minutes; slit her throat, perhaps 
three; shooting could be instan- 
taneous. Instead he invited her 
to a “living death of ostricism” 
for several months and a lifetime 
getting over the shock. He has 
no more conscience qualms ask- 
ing the girl he “supposedly” loves 
to break the sixth commandment 
than he would have asking her to 
sew a button his coat. To him 
they are favors ‘deserving the 
same degree of esteem and com- 
pensation. For a “thank you” 
minus his respect, and definitely 
not his love, he asks her to cruci- 
fy the Lord. May she never stop 
running till she finds someone 
who doesn’t require proof, for 
therein love is truly proved. 

I can’t help thinking something 
is wrong with the way youth is 
taught. For instance, the girl who 
wrote the letter nowhere indi- 
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cates a fear of God or possible 
punishment resulting from action 
contrary to God’s laws. Nor did 
I have any fear of God once, pos- 
sibly because forgiveness was 
preached to me with such con- 
stancy that I had not the slightest 
doubt as to His welcoming em- 
brace in Confession; therefore I 
trespassed on His mercy without 
fear or hint of consequential pun- 
ishment. 

Girls are taught fear of preg- 
nancy as a deterrant, but to my 
knowledge never the more per- 
fect fear of God or punishment 
which could have been a preven- 
tive in the first order for me rath- 
er than as a last resort. I think 
youth should be taught that 
God’s justice demands a punish- 
ment for how can He be just and 
not punish? 


I am a teenager and have a big 
problem. I am mentally ill. I’m 
17 and a sophomore. I have no 
real good friends, and only one 
I can count on sometimes. I 
would like to know if there is a 
hospital I could go to, and the 
address. 

In your state many facilities 
are provided for teenagers who 
need psychiatric help. The Guid- 
ance Counselor in your school 
could give you the name and ad- 
dress of the nearest Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic or State Mental Hos- 
pital. I do not know whether 
you are a Catholic, but in any 
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case the pastor of the nearest 
Church would also suggest per- 
sons and places to you. 

If you would care to write 
again, including your name and 
address, I can send you a person- 
al reply giving the exact informa- 
tion you request. 


I fear people, have an inferior- 
ity complex, can’t do much, and 
have often tried to commit sui- 
cide, but the fear of Hell prevent- 
ed it. 

Suicide will accomplish noth- 
ing. You only “leap from the fry- 
ing pan into the fire.” I know life 
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can be extremely difficult — but 
eventually life is over. Hell lasts 
forever. 

Try to find God. People can 
consider us useless; we may not 
have many talents. But God is 
always there, always available, 
always loving us, always wanting 
to help. 

If you don’t know God well 
enough to depend on Him, get 
yourself a New Testament, and 
read it slowly. Within its pages 
you will meet Jesus, the most 
wonderful Person Who ever lived. 
Draw close to Him, and you will 
find your answers there. 
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HOW GOD MADE YOU, Robert 
P. Odenwald, M.D. P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New 
York 8, N.Y. $2.50. 

Doctor Odenwald, a prominent 
Catholic psychiatrist, has told beau- 
tifully the story of the origins of 
human life for youngsters from the 
ages of four to eight. Illustrations 
are delicate and tasteful. Every par- 
ent is urged to obtain a copy of this 
book and to make it available and 
accessible to their very young chil- 
dren. 


CHILDREN AND PRIEST AT 
MASS, Rev. Hubert McEvoy, S.J. 
The Newman Press, Westminister, 
Md. $1.50. 

If youngsters from the beginning 
of their attendance at Mass could 
properly be instructed in its mean- 
ing, significance, and the reason for 
the different movements of the 
priest, they would very probably love 
and treasure it all their lives. The 
problem is that they are brought 
to Church without any real compre- 


hension of what is going on and their 
parents are frequently unable to ex- 
plain because they really don't 
know. Father McEvoy has explained 
the actions of the Mass and many 
other gestures with the assistance 
of a series of beautiful photographs 
by Father Anthony Powell. 


THE HOLY APOSTLES PETER 
AND PAUL, Katherine Wood, P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, 
New York 8, N.Y. $2.50. 

This clear and simple account of 
the lives of Peter and Paul is based 
on the Acts of the Apostles and 
covers the struggles of the young 
Church from the time of Jesus’ 
Resurrection to the death of Peter 
and Paul in Rome some place around 
the year 67 A.D. The book is illus- 
trated with the traditional symbols 
of Christian art. 


NAVAL BATTLES AND 
HEROES, Wilbur Cross. American 
Heritage Junior Library, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. $3.50. 

The most outstanding naval bat- 
tles of the years are described in this 
excellent edition of the Junior Li- 
brary series. Names and faces which 
should be familiar to every American 
boy and girl appear throughout this 
history: John Paul Jones, Oliver 
Hazard Perry, Stephen Decatur, Far- 
ragut Dewey, and some of the more 
important admirals of the second 
World War. Over 200 illustrations 
are included in the book and of 
these 104 are done in color. 


YOU SHALL SING, Frances 
Fountain. Greenwich Book Publish- 
ers, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y. $2.00. 
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In the song of a skylark who first 
told the world that Jesus’ promise 
to arise from the dead had come 
true, the reader follows the last 
couple of days of Our Lord’s life 
in this world from His agony in the 
garden to His Resurrection on Easter 
Sunday. The skylark was a poor 
crushed little bird with hurting 
wings and he could not fly. He had 
been injured when very little and he 
lived pretty much alone in the gar- 
den at Gethsemane, but when 
Jesus was apprehended there he sud- 
denly found himself full of courage 
and able to follow Him, go with Him, 
and then finally, to rise with Him up 
into the big blue sky and to sing 
with the glorious trilling of a sky- 
lark. The story is beautiful beyond 
description. 


MARY, OUR MOTHER, Rev. 
Sidney A. Raemers, Ph.D. Exposi- 
tion Press, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y. $3.00. 

Father Raemers, a former profes- 
sor of philosophy at the University 
of Notre Dame who has written 
some 35 scholarly books, has man- 
aged to write simply and beautifully 
with painstaking love and under- 
standing this story of our Blessed 
Mother for children. He traces the 
life of Our Lady from her earliest 
days, through her marriage to Jo- 
seph and the birth of Jesus, and 
through the trials and tribulations of 
her Son’s life until His death and His 
Resurrection from the dead. The il- 
lustrations contribute to the charm 


of the book. 


POPE PIUS XII, THE WORLD’S 
SHEPHERD, Louis de Wohl. Far- 
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rar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 101 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
$1.95. 

More than 50 books have been 
written by Louis de Wohl and this 
makes his fourth Vision book. Even 
while writing for teenagers, he man- 
ages to retain the color, sprightliness, 
romance and adventure characterist- 
ic of his writing for adults. In this 
tale Louis de Wohl tells the story 
of the brilliant Roman boy who long- 
ed only to be a parish priest, but 
who found himself on the path 
leading to the throne of Peter, and 
of the many years of service which 
he devoted to God as one of our 
best-known and most-loved Popes. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S 
NUNS, Emmeline Garnett. Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, 101 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 3, N.Y. $1.95. 

All of us have heard of Florence 
Nightingale, but almost nobody 
knows that she was assisted in her 
arduous efforts in the Crimean War 
by the loyal down-to-earth help and 
the life-long friendship of five Sis- 
ters of Mercy. The Sisters of Mercy, 
together with Florence Nightingale, 
form the heroines of this book which 
is thrilling, exciting and deeply inter- 
esting. 


THE LONG TRAIL, Frank Kol- 
ars. Benziger Brothers, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. $2.00. 

Possibly no picture in America is 
so colorful and so attractive as that 
of Buffalo Bill. The man himself was 
all in integrity, personal loyalty, 
bravery, and fineness that anyone 
ever thought him to be. One time 
when he was getting old and his 
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aim was failing so that he began to 
miss, a businessman came to him 
with glass pellets at which he might 
shoot because these were so con- 
structed that they would shatter just 
from the reverberations. Thus he 
could demonstrate 100 percent ac- 
curacy in shooting, although he was 
actually unable to shoot at this rate 
any longer. Buffalo Bill, true to the 
philosophy of his whole lifetime, re- 
solutely refused. “The public has 
come to see me as I am,” he said, 
“and that is what they are going to 
see.” In the end, Buffalo Bill died 
a Catholic, having been baptized 
just the day before he died. It was 
a fitting end to a life of integrity 
and honor. 


HANDS OF MERCY, Norah 
Smaridge. Benziger Brothers, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. $2.00. 

Almost none of us are aware of 
the fact that during the Civil War 
some of our most devoted nurses 
were Sisters. For some reason we 
have never heard of this before and 
we read of it with surprise. More- 
over, they worked under impossible 
conditions and often showed the 
greatest of bravery. Few books could 
be more thrilling than this descrip- 
tion of their lives, activities and sac- 
rificing self-service. 


FRANCES WARDE AND THE 
FIRST SISTERS OF MERCY, Sister 
Marie Christopher, R.S.M. Farrar, 
Straus & Cudahy, 101 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York 3, N.Y. $1.95. 

Fanny Warde grew up in the so- 
cial atmosphere of teas, dances and 
courting, but she became discontent- 
ed with this sort of thing and went 
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to live in Catherine McAuley’s House 
of Mercy in Ireland. This particular 
home became a religious Mother- 
house and Mother McAuley became 
the foundress of the Congregation 
of the Sisters of Mercy. In 1843 Fan- 
ny, then Mother Francis Xavier of 
the Sisters of Mercy, came to the 
United States to establish her Order 
in this country. This story is full of 
interest, problems, sorrows, and en- 
lightened by the force, perseverance, 
and unshakable trust in God of the 
socialite Fanny who came to be 
called Mother Exodus because she 
moved around so much. 


VINCENT DE PAUL, SAINT 
OF CHARITY, Margaret Ann Hub- 
bard. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy 
Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 
3, N.Y. $1.95. 

The life of Saint Vincent is told 
with color and excitement as _ his 
confraternities are described, his 
work among the beggars and _ his 
preaching missions. This book is fill- 
ed with characters such as_ the 
Daughters of Charity, young priests 
on retreat, seminarians of the Con- 
gregation of the Mission, the im- 
perious Queen Anne and Vincent's 
bitter enemy, Cardinal Mazarin. De- 
spite much opposition, Pope Alex- 
ander VII approved Vincent’s Con- 
gregation and the Daughters of 
Charity. Today we need this social 
study and this description of one 
man’s charity for the benefit of the 
children of America since it is to 
our country that the world looks for 
food, nourishment and charity. 


TAUMAC, Raymond W. Gribbin. 
Helicon Press, Baltimore, Md. $2.95. 
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The Indian boy, Taumac, is not 
quite old enough to take part in the 
solemn Council of War with which 
the book opens, but he has over- 
heard the decision and prepares his 
bow and arrows. Little does he 
suspect the outcome of his encounter 
with Father White who is filled with 
saintly fervor, and longs to tell the 
red men about the white man’s God. 
Some of the persons and events in 
this story are fictitious, but Father 
White’s career is almost entirely 
taken from historical sources al- 
though the time sequence has been 
compressed. Much valuable Ameri- 
can history is contained within these 
exciting pages. 


PRIEST, PATRIOT AND LEAD- 
ER, Eva K. Betz. Benziger Brothers, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. $2.00. 

John Carroll, later Archbishop of 
Baltimore, became the first Catholic 
prelate of the newly-formed nation 
of America. His influence spread to 
all corners of government and to the 
politics of his time, and his recom- 
mendations acted as a_ stabilizing 
force for the new nation. His story 
and his contribution to the history 
of the Catholic Church, as well as to 
all of America, is related in this 
member of the Banner Book series. 


SHIP’S BOY WITH MAGEL- 
LAN, Milton Lomask. Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. $1.95. 

A young boy manages to sign up 
with Magellan’s crew just a couple 
of days before they set sail for the 
new world, hoping to discover a 
waterway through the continent of 
America that would give Spain a 


new route to the rich spice islands of’ 
the Orient. For three years Pedro 
lived a ship’s boy on the Trinidad. 
He is on the boat when the Strait is 
discovered and the Pacific Ocean is 
named. As well as containing high 
adventure, this book provides a good 
historical background for the average 
teenager. 


IF ALL THE SWORDS IN ENG- 
LAND, Barbara Willard. Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. $1.95. 

Twin brothers were separated for 
the first time in their lives when one 
was selected as personal page to 
King Henry II while the other went 
to France to serve the King’s most 
bitter rival, Thomas Becket, the exil- 
ed Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Through the eyes of these two 
youngsters the reader gains in com- 
prehension and knowledge of the 
two most powerful men of their time 
and of the historic clash of wills that 
led inevitably to Becket’s martyrdom 
in Canterbury Cathedral. The actual 
story of the archbishop’s death and 
of the king’s repentance is moving 
beyond words and is exquisitely 
beautiful. 


THE LONG ADVENTURE, 
Franz Weyergans. Henry Regnery 
Co., Chicago, Ill. $3.50. 

Light and strength for every day 
can be drawn from the pages of this 
inspirational manual written in the 
Benedictine spirit. The philosophical 
and theological concepts are tied 
down with everyday illustrations and 
charming anecdotes, thus bringing 
the book within the range of the 
average family person. 
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PREVIEW 
of the AUGUST issue 


No parent can see his son off to military service without a 
twinge of uneasiness about his moral welfare. Not all are 
pure and wholesome in barracks life and it is often impossible 
to avoid bad company. In next month’s Family Digest, Chap- 
lain James J. Doyle discusses “Your Son’s Morals in Military 
Service” and tells what you can do to ensure that your son 
will retain high moral standards. 


Most married couples expect some difficulties in adjust- 
ing to marriage, and usually these adjustments are made. 
Sometimes, however, a bad situation persists and grows worse 
until the marriage is in serious danger. Msgr. George A. 
Kelly says that there are danger signals one should look for 
= in next month’s issue, he lists and discusses seven of 
them. 


Next month Irene M. Boyd writes “The Love Story of Maiden 
Aunts.” She says that it’s a wonderful story but it’s often forgotten 
by those who should be the most concerned. There’s one in every 
family, she says — the old maid aunt whose whole life is a story 
of unselfish love and devotion. 


There will be another short story in next month’s issue. We 
feel you'll enjoy “The Springtime People.” Cathy and Ted were 
not like other people such as those Cathy was observing. She and 
Ted lived with a zest, a gaiety, a special youth. 


Next month will also begin the first of three articles on the 
causes of juvenile delinquency. The first article answers the ques- 
tion “Who Is Delinquent?” It describes the usual delinquent and 
also presents misconceptions about the delinquent. The second ar- 
ticle, in the September issue, will present a case history of delin- 
quency and the third article will suggest what can be done about it. 


These and many more interesting features 


in your family magazine 
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St. Augustine 


sinner to saint 


Much of 
what we know to- 
day about the life 
of St. Augustine 
comes to us from 
his famed CON- 
FESSIONS. In 
this book he tells 
us of his early 
life . . . of his soul being steeped 
in sin and his mind wracked by 
despair. Augustine’s CONFES- 
SIONS also vividly describes the 
rise of soul and mind from the 
gutters of worldliness to the sum- 
mits of divine grace. 

The passionate nature and 
powerful intellect of St. Augus- 
tine make for a story with tre- 
mendous reader impact. Father 
O’Brien has captured the person- 
ality of this remarkable man in 
his new book ST. AUGUSTINE . 
SINNER AND SAINT. 

Sinner, philosopher, convert, 
priest, bishop and, finally, saint. 
This is St. Augustine. 


Companion 


Booklets 


by Father John A. O’Brien 


$ 1 00 
BOTH ONLY POSTPAID 


Saint 


greatest convert maker 


Father 
O’Brien in the 
pages of this ab- 
sorbing biogra- 
phy has brought 
the many - sided 
genius of St. Paul 
: to life again. The 

. reader will be a 
witness to to the drama that trans- 
formed Saul, the archenemy of 
o— into Paul, his fearless dis- 
ciple 


Paul’s personal contacts 
with the Apostles offer informa- 
tive and enjoyable reading. Paul’s 
ceaseless efforts and danger-filled 
trips to gain converts makes for 
inspiring reading. 

After almost 30 years of 
serving Christ, ST. PAUL, THE 
GREATEST CONVERT MAKER, 
is killed on the outskirts of Rome. 
A merciless scourging and then 
beheading by sword turn this fear- 
less missionary into a martyr. 


Our Sunday Visitor Press 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


Please send ............ sets of your new releases: St. Augus- 
tine and St. Paul. My remittance ($1.00 for each set) is enclosed. 


fe An additional $1.00 is enclosed for Father O’Brien’s YOUR SUNDAY MISSAL. 
{ Mass Prayers, Altar Photographs plus Favorite Prayers.) 
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